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Some years after the death of Constantine, his son, Constance, 
abolished in a general manner and in all legal instruments the tyran- 





¢ ny already so much unsettled of the sacramental’ formule. Their 





meaning, mysterious and, to some extent, profound, was lost, and 





nothing was perceptible there save a chase made in good faith a 





among the snares of the syllables. Aweupatione syllabarum insid- 





iantes. The formule were accordingly discontinued in legacies,’ 





stipulations,” donations,“ arbitrations,’ testaments,’ suits for 


















'L. 1. C. Just. de formulis, Year 142. Juris formule aucupa- 





tione syllabarum insidiantes cunctorum actibus radicitus amputantur. 





The formule were in force from near the end of the Republic to the time 
of Dioclesian, A. D., 294. Lord Mackenzie, Rom. L. p. 305. Ortolan’s 







Institutes, Vol. L, p. 499, Vol. IIL, p. 599. Maynz § 131-4. * L. 21. C 
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the possession of property,’ and especially in actions,* which 
they had so long controlled with rigorous exactness. The 
race of Constantine, although not despising the Latin spirit, 
was nevertheless destined to humble that spirit by the united 
influence of religion and the law. While Constance diverted 
himself in beautifying® the city of Rome, in revenge he 
bereft it of the insignia of its national originality. 

Such was the state of things when the polytheistic reaction burst 
forth under the auspices of the apostate Julian. The pamphlets* 
published by that prince, his ludicrous offerings to Venus, and his 
rehabilitation of the divinations and the augurs, arrested at once 
the progress of the law; for it is very remarkable that among the 
numerous constitutions emanating from Julian and embodied in the 
Theodosian’ code, there is not a single one that participates in the 
movement for the emancipation of the natural law and equity ; so 
true it is that Christianity was henceforth the motive power of the 
great social improvements. The retrograde movement of Julian 
having miscarried, the new ideas resumed their free course, and it 
seems that the difficulties that Constantine had encountered in 
establishing the law @ priort upon the foundation of Christian phil- 
osophy ought to have disappeared, and especially at a time when 
polytheism, at first tolerated, had been the object of general pro- 
scription under Theodosius the Great. But it was not so. The 
successors of the first Christian emperor did not leave the path 
which he had marked out, in the narrow defile between 
the ancient and modern worlds. They accepted, as he had done 
the burden of the past, and endeavored to make it lighter. We 
sometimes behold hardy navigators venturing much beyond the 
boundaries which Constantine had reached; but sometimes also 
they fell back, and undid the work which he had bequeathed to 
their piety. However remarkable it may appear, there are never- 





1L ult. C. gut admitti ad bonor. possess—Constance. 

21 & 2. C. de formulis.—Constance. 

* With the obelisk of the temple of Heliopolis. 

* Against Christ. 

* See Godefroy’s chronological article on the Theodosian code. Vol. 1. 


p. lxii. 
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: 
theless some very important points in which we find them even 
less Christian and less advanced than Constantine. For example, 
if they were implacable when it became necessary to demolish tem- 
ples and chasten idolaters, they gave way to concubinage and 
divorce, those excrescenses of idolatry. 

Let us, however, take into consideration the difficulties of their 
position. They bore all the trials resulting from the extended 
struggle of the two rival civilizations, on whose borders the society 
over which they reigned found itself placed. A providential im- 
pulse urged that society toward the new ideas, but the potency of 
manners often forced it back again. While viewing with delight 
the fall of the tree of polytheism, it nevertheless preserved the root 
of that tree, deeply concealed in its bosom. To carry the steel 
into their remote ramifications would have required the leisure of 
those pacific epochs, when a government prepares with maturity a 
grand harmony of the laws. What, however, was the Roman Em- 
pire but a sea beaten by tempests, and rolling its angry waves 
around a shattered vessel? While barbarian nations came from every 
direction to assail it, invasions broke through its forces and ener- 
vated its vigorous centralization, The provinces were isolated 
and in receiving the barbarians were filled with elements which 


were opposed to the amelioration of morals, and which the civil 
authorities were scarcely able to impress with the vigor of the law. 
The government was little known save by its imposts, superindic- 
tions and levies of men, and the resistance of inactivity, more than 
everything else, saved it from unfortunate capitulations. Pre-occu- 


pied with its dangers, it was less solicitous for the laws than for its 
own defence. Coustitutions' and edicts,’ however, were not want- 


ing in those desolate times ; they were never more numerous, and 


it must be acknowledged that many of them were distinguished for 


‘Under Adrian the imperial constitutions attained the position of being 
in reality the only source of law. Inst. Just. Lib. i. T. ii, 6.—Gai. i. 5, 
D. i. 4, 1. 

*The edicts of the Pretors, constituted the honorary law.—Inst. Just. 
Lib. i, T. ii, 7. Papinian says that the jus pretorum was introduced by the 
Pretors adjuvandi vel supplendi vel corrigendi juris civilis gratia. Gaius 
i. 6. Cic. ad. Attic. V. 21. Sandars’ Just. p. 92. 
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, 
superior sagacity. Those particular expedients, however, do not 
impress us. When we speak of the laws, our minds are directed 
to those great codes, those compendious summaries of the civiliza- 
tion of an age. Does any one wish to know, for example, what 
Valentinian III, son and pupil of Placidus, effected? By his 
famous Law of Citations he entrusted his care of the civil law’ to 
Papinian, Paul, Gaius, Ulpian and Modestinus, the deceased juris- 
consults of the third century, by ordaining tiat their writings should 
have legal force in his tribunals.” But were not those jurisconsults, 
however eminent, behind the progress which jurisprudence had made 
for two hundred years? Were they the best interpreters of the 
demands of a society which cultivated Christian ideas? Had not 
the law met with important alterations with respect to persons, the 
divisions of property, legacies, successions and contracts, and espec- 
ially in regard to forms and procedure? Was there no danger 
that the opinions of the classic jurisconsults, governed by the prej- 















udices of their times, would obscure the questions which the pro- 
gress of civilization had thrown new light upon? Would not inex- 
perienced judges be led backward by the authority of that learned 
consistory, whose decisions, although very progressive with refer- 
4 ° ence to the age of the great masters, had been much surpassed by 
two centuries of Christian elaboration? Like Papinian I am un- 
disturbed when the question is the logic of the law, and the devel- 
opment of those philosophic ideas which, at his time, were mistress 
of the jurisprudence; but I have not the same confidence in the 
causes which preserved with obstinacy the Roman singularity, and 
believe that the Law of Citations did, perhaps, as much harm as 
good. For example: I attribute to it in a great measure the per- 
sistency of divorce, of the concubinate, of the marriage not solem- 
nized, of the exclusion of mothers as tutors, and of many of the 
formalistic ideas which survived Constantine and Constance, in 
spite of the attempts on the part of those princes to purge them 
from the jurisprudence. It has always seemed to me, that when 
the law attempted to detach itself from its ancient foundations, it 
was, in a certain point of view, an imprudence and a misconcep- 
tion, to inspire it with a spirit which could take it captive. 





























‘A.D. 426. *C. Theod. de rep. prud. 
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The Theodosian code, the editing of which was continued from 
A.D. 429 to A.D. 488 by the counsellors of Theodosius the Younger, 
is a precipitate work, badly done and very incomplete. Could 
the dismay of a society, trembling at the approach of the Huns, 
produce anything but chaos?’ This code was not designed fora 
complete body of laws; it was only a simple compilation, in the 
order of the subjects of the constitutions of the Christian emperors, 
from Constantine to Theodosius the Younger and Valentinian III, 
No creative thought is presented there. The authors have pro- 
duced a work of inquiry only, wholly material, and often very 
defective ; and the dualism of the Roman element casting its final 
glimmerings, and of equity associated from this time forward with 
the fortunes of Christianity, are there presented to our studious 
curiosity. 

Italian wisdem still struggles to preserve what remains of its 
ancient privileges. It demands a restoration of its liberties of di- 
vorce and of the concubinate, and defends agnation,’ the Papian 
laws, the jus Liberorum, the separation from the family by man- 
cipation and the successions based upon the Paternal Power and 
the male consanguinity. Having, as yet, no just conception of its 
strength, equity agrees to a compromise and makes concessions, 
Its treaties of peace, however, resemble those which Attila 
wrested from the feeble Theodosius.” Every one removes from the 
venerable law some of its fragments, preparatory to the crisis, 
which, overthrowing the idol from its pedestal will leave upon 


earth only its remains. 


Cuaprer VII. 


Justinian. 





Bossuet, renewed its vigor under Jus- 





The empire, says 





‘It was the period of the invasions of Attila. Gibbon, Chap. xxxiv. 
See Jornandes de rebus Geticis. c. 34—50, p. 660—688. Grot. edit. 


2L, 2. C. Theod. de inoff. dotibus, etc. 
*Tt is said Attila imposed upon Theodosius a ransom and an annual trib- 
ute. Gibbon xxiv, Priscus, p. 47, 48, and Hist. des Peuples de 0 Hurope. 


tom. vii, c. xii, xiii, xiv, xx. 
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tinian. While Belisarius’ and Narses were shining by their valor, 
Tribonian and Theophilus were preparing to reconstruct the laws. 
Justinian loved glory, that of a great legislator can never be denied 
him. 

I am aware of al] that has been said of him in that respect: The 
inconstancy of his ideas, the oriental boasting of his counsellors, 
4 their ignorance of the historic antiquities of the law, and their } { 
@ style, bombastic and diffuse, have been the objects of lively censure.’ . 
:. The form of their compilations has also been criticised, as well as 
their unskillful use of materials, and that heartless dissection of the 
master spirits of the third century, consummated by Tribonian 
with the pride of a novice and the infidelity of a forger.’ While 
granting all these reproaches I must admit that the law of which 
Justinian is the interpreter appears to me far superior to that which 
some admire in the writings of the classic jurisconsults of the age 
of Alexander Severus. The form I abandon to any who may wish 
to condemn it. The art is unpardonable for a work that insults 
him so often. The foundation, however, is excellent, and surpasses 





the law of the classic epoch as much as the genius of Christianity 
excels that of Stoicism. Justinian has generally drawn nearer to 
that pure and simple law which Christianity offered him. He did 
for Christian philosophy what the Labeos and Gaii had done for 
the philosophy of the Porch. Doubtless he has accomplished the 





work less skillfully, but has bestowed upon itso much the more of 
perseverance and firmness. There is his merit immortal. 


'The name of emperor, says Gibbon—chap. xliii—is eclipsed by the 
names of his victorious generals, and Belisarius still lives to upbraid the 
envy and ingratitude of his sovereign. 


* Gibbon, chap. xliii, presents the character of that prince. He pro- 
fessed himself a lawyer and theologian, and if he failed in the enterprise 
ofreconciling the Christian sects, the review of the Roman jurisprudence 2 i 
is a noble monument to his spirit and industry. See life of Justinian by 
Ludewig, p. 135, 142; Anecdot. c. 8, 13, of Procopius. 






* See the Anti-Tribonian of Hotman. 
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Justinian was a decided innovator, in whom the Grecian eclipsed 
the Roman genius, and the theologian raled the jurisconsult. 
Hence his deficiencies and his endowments. He was a subtle, ver- 
bose disputant, but his natural good sense prevented the digressions 
of sophistry. The ancient originality with its heavy and complex 
materiel provoked his bitter raillery. The man of Constantinople 
and the representative of the sixth century comprehended nothing 
of the systems in use and unsuited to contemporaneous customs. 
Constantine had respected them only because Christianity had not 
yet slain their spirit. The same motives for regard, however, no 
longer existed. Two centuries had flown since the founding of 
Constantinople, and had dissolved the elements of the Roman city. 
The world belonged no longer to Rome but to the Catholic faith. 
The time had come, therefore, for putting an end to the fetichism 
of the letter of the law which was so repugnant to the Christian 
spirit, and which had always so much retarded the development of 
natural justice. Justinian attacked it hand to hand, and pursued 
it eagerly to the advantage of equity into all the sinuosities of the 
jurisprudence. His noble ambition as legislator was to wrest it 
from its curule chair as his petty human vanity had caused Theo- 
dosius to descend from his column of silver,’ a fact which serves 
to explain his work of destroying the books of Papinian, Ulpian 
and other expounders of the third century. He took from them 
all that appeared to him to belong to cosmopolitan law, and 
rejected all that bore a character too prominently Roman. By 
alterations even of the text and by ideas more advanced than their 
own he accommodated them willing or unwilling to a law more 
simple, equitable and philosophic than that which they had ex- 
pounded. In that, perhaps, he disregarded the respect due to 
great genius; but his aims were high and laudable. Christian, as 
well as representative of his epoch, he liberated the jurisprudence 





' In the great square of St. Sophia was a colossal equestrian statue in 
bronze of Justinian. This monument replaced the pillar of Theodosius, 
weighing seven thousand four hundred pounds of silver, which had been 
removed by the vanity and avarice of Justinian. The equestrian statue 
was melted into cannon by the victorious Turks. 
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of the sixth century from a retrograde tutelage by cutting away to 
the quick the roots of the aristocratic and pagan past, and by 
eradicating that antagonism which had long divided nearly every 
province of the civil law. 

Some memorable testimonials signalized that conclusion. 
Equality, for example,took possession of persons and things,effaced 
the differences among the enfranchised, and levelled the ranks of 
the free, while ameliorating the condition of the slave. Justinian 
made no distinction between male consanguinity, agnatio, and 
female consanguinity, coynatio, and thus secured the dissolution of 
the Roman family. He placed upon the same footing things 
mancipi and things nee mancipi and thus overthrew the idea of 
Roman property. There was no longer any difference between 
estates civil and natural, nor between usucaption, the patron of 
Italy, and prescription, the patron of humanity.’ The views of 
Constantine with respect to property acquired by those in power 
are generalized, and the rights of sons-of-the-family thus’ 
augmented. The daughters and grand-children are made equal to 
the sons with reference to the conditions of inherison,* the Paternal 
Power which had been the only foundation of exemplary substitu- 
tion, gives place to the claims of blood and affection," fictions dis- 


1 L. unic. C. de usucap. transf.; L. ult. de prescript. long. temp. 
2 See below the chap. on the Paternal Power. 
* Instit. de exhered. liberor. A son in power could only be disinher- 


ited by name, for if passed over in silence the testament was void. This 


rule, however, was not observed with daughters agnatic, or grand-children 


of either sex. 
*L. 9, C. de impub. et aliis subst. Substitution was conditional. If 


A be not my heir, if for example he die before me, I appoint or substi- 
tute B. Substitution arose from the fact that among the Romans to die 
intestate was regarded as a great misfortune, and especially so in the time 
of the emperors, on account of the desire to guard against the operation 
of the lex Julia et Papia, which gave the shares of persons instituted, 
but incapable of taking, to the public treasury under the name of caduca. 
The substitution termed by commentators, exemplaris, was adopted by 


Justinian. Sandars’ Just., p. 295, 296. 
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appear, emancipation no longer breaks the ties of consangui- 
nity, and in this point of view the civil coalesces with the 
natural family. Equity sweeps away those exaggerated rights 
which adoption had borrowed from the civil law; for the person 
adopted is no longer a stranger to his own parents, nor is the 
adoptive father endowed with the Paternal Power.’ Minute and 
sacramental forms are more vigorously proscribed in testaments, 
stipulations, the procedure, etc. The complaint of disinheriting 
the lawful heir without a cause, which by a narrow love of logic 
had aimed a blow at the very existence of the testament itself, did 
no more than render its disposals reducible. The distinctions 
between the legacies per damnationem, per vindicationem, per 
prescriptionem, et sinendi modo are suppressed and all legacies 
identified in accordance with reason.” Trasts are placed on the 
same footing as legacies and operate directly, while the privilege 
of the soldier to accept a succession without liability for debts 
beyond assets descended, is extended to every one." Constan- 
tine® had dismantled the scaffolding of the caduciary laws, but 
Justinian abolished’ them altogether. He gave to women strong 
guaranties for the preservation of their dowries, and created for 
their protection a tacit general mortgage,’ and the rate of interest, 


which was about twelve per cent., he reduced to six." 


‘Inst. de adopt. * L. 30, C. de inoff. test. * C. com, de legatis et fidei 
com. Just. Inst. Il, xx, 2; Gaius Il, 191. * L. 22, C. de jure delid. 
Just. Inst. II, xix, 6; Gaius, II, 163, c. vi, 30, 32; Sandars’ Just. p. 
316. de Beneficium inventarii. °C. de cad. tollendis. * The caduciary 
laws were abolished by Justinian A. D. 534. See Chap. III. 

7On the property of the husband. Sandars’ Just., pp. 242, 244. 

*C. de usuris; L. 1 C. Theod. De usuris—Constantine—and the 
Comment. of Godefroy. Gibbon, Chap. xliv. Pothier Pand.t. 1, p. 623. 
Justinian regulated the rate of interest in accordance with the condition 
of the creditor. Persons of illustrious rank could lend money at 4 per 
cent. Ordinary persons at 6, merchants at 8; and for maritime risks 
which were formerly unlimited the rate was not to exceed 12 per cent. 
Lord Mackenzie’s Rom. Law, p. 195; D. lib. 50, 17, 12, $1. Tacit. 
Annal. vi, 16; C. iv, 32, 26, §1. Niebuhr Rom. Gesch. Vol. II, p. 431- 


439. 
42 
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But however important these improvements and others which 
it would be impossible to enumerate may be, there is none to be 
compared to his theory of successions; it alone should suffice to 
immortalize his name and disarm his detractors. I shall notice 
that theory in a separate chapter. 

In breaking with the past, however, Justinian has not always 
impressed upon his works a character so new and original as in 
that which treats of successions. In spite of bold alterations the 
law still reveals here and there the vice of its birth, as well as the 
lineaments of its ancient origin, and presents the strange idea of 
having made use of the old materials in order that the renewal of 
their youth might put an end to the incoherency of its parts. 
We see that equity has not labored on tabula rasa, and that it has 
adapted itself to the edifice in place of adapting the edifice to 
itself. 

I say, then, that the law of Justinian wants the single cast, and 
that we there discover the successive strata too much exposed, and 
sometimes warped by his transformations. But while paying his 
tribute to an epoch of intellectual decadence, Justinian also proved 
that the torch of human reason was not extinguished by the decline 
of Grecian literature or the decay of pagan science. Whatever 
may be said of him he purified and rationalized the law, and 
raised it to an eminence which the Civil Code of France has been 
able to surmount, only after three centuries of preparation and 
trial. While society was converging in so many directions towards 
barbarism he promoted the advance of one of the most important 
branches of human government. Christianity was the soul of his 
labors, and with its brilliant splendor there can be no central 
eclipse for civilization to fear. 


PART SECOND. 
Cuaprer I, 


Object of Part Second. 


After having given our attention to Christianity with reference 
to its general influences, it is now our intention to penetrate into 
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the history of those particular institutions which have been more 
especially subject to its action. 

We shall speak of slavery, marriage, impediments arising from 
consanguinity, divorce, the religious celebration of nuptials, the 
concubinate, the paternal power, the condition of women and of 
successions. With respect to all these questions Christianity has 
been the powerful auxiliary of the ideas of civilization and pro- 
gress, and it is interesting to study how it stimulated their influ- 
ence upon Roman society. 


CHAPTER II. 


Slavery. 


I have already shown what was the philosophic theory of 
slavery before the time of Seneca. We have also seen that at the 
period when Christianity began to awaken the hearts of men to 
the principles of charity, Roman masters were abusing their 
slaves most frightfully. “Our slaves are our enemies,” said Cato,’ 
a cruel expression, which served as an apology for the most odious 
treatment which domestic tyranny could invent. L. Q. Flaminius, 
a senator, caused one of his slaves to be put to death, with no 
other motive than that of procuring a novel spectacle for one of his 
pimps who had never seen a man slain.’ Pollio, a friend of 
Augustus, kept in his fish ponds some enormous sea eels to which 


' Seneca refutes this. Apist. 47. The words of Catoare: TZotidem 
esse hostes, quot servos. Montesquieu very properly observes that the 
danger and hostility of slaves originated in their inhuman treatment. 
Among the Lacedemonians, for example, they were treated with the 
greatest cruelty, and in several instances massacred in cold blood, lest by 
becoming too powerful they should endanger the public safety. Among 
the Athenians, however, they were treated with gentleness, and there is 
no instance of their having proved dangerous or troublesome to the State. 
See the teachings of the Gospel on this interesting subject. Coloss., iv. 
1. Morell’s Seneca, p. 168, note. 


* Plutarch, Life of T. Flaminus, xxxv. Bodin, The Republic, p. 38. 
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he caused his slaves to be thrown for food.’ Such was the right 
of the master over his slave! If, however, at some propitious 
period the latter had deserved well of the arbiter of his destiny by 
bringing him good news or by rendering him some signal service, 
he was permitted, as an exception, to invite his companions to a 
joyous banquet, at which figs, nuts, berries, olives, crumbs of cake, 
and wine formed all the preparations.” His pleasures never ex- 
ceeded this, while the extent of his misfortunes was infinite. 

It was Nero, according to Bodin,’ who first commanded a mag- 
istrate to receive the complaints of slaves in opposition to the 
cruelty of their masters. That emperor had been moved in behalf 
of his fellows by the pity shown by Trimalcio,‘ and was the friend 
of the freedman Narcissus, and patron of all who had escaped 
from servitude, who were more powerful at his court than Burrhus 
or Seneca, 

In the midst of the Saturnalia® of the imperial palace and of 
the orgies where drunkenness brought all ranks to a common level, 
the slave found a protector in the tyrant of the citizen. Every- 








'Seneca, de Ira, lib. iii, c. 40. De dementia I; 18.  Plin. lib. LX, ch. 
xxxiv. Dion. Lib. 23; Bodin, p. 38. See also Ulpian’s account of 
Umbricia’s cruelty, D. I, 6, 2; Lord Mackenzie’s Rom. Law. p. 83. 

* Plautus : 

Et jus et equam postulas: Sumas Stiche 
In hane diem ; te nil moror; abi quo lubet, 
Cadum tibi, veteris vini propino. 
You're just and right, Stichus. This day is thine, 
Spend it as you please. I'll not prevent, 
I'll give you, too, a keg of ancient wine. 
Stichus, Act ITT, se. 1. v. 22. 

See also Stichus, Act V, se, iii. 

*P. 89. According to Seneca, de Benefi. iii, 22. 

¢ Petronius makes Trimalcio say—*‘Slaves too are men; mine shall 
soon driak the water of the free; [ enfranchise them all by my will.” 
Satyricon, 71. 

* At the Saturnalia slaves were not only allowed a respite from labor 
and restraint, but were treated in some respects as if they had changed 
places with their masters. The modern Italian Carnival is supposed to 
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thing favors the belief, however, that his orders had but little 
efficacy.’ 

The complaints of Seneca’ reveal to us still mere strikingly the 
arrogance of the master and the miseries of the slave: who was 
treated even less humanely than a beast of burden. While the 
master is reclining at supper in the midst of his friends, surcharg- 
ing with greediness his surfeited’ stomach, a crowd of slaves sur- 
rounds him; one wipes away the spittle, another removes the 
vomitings of the drunken guests, while a third who pours the wine 
is adorned like a woman. Age wills in vain that he emerge from 
childhood; for force retains him there. A disgusting search de- 
pilates his entire body, and renders his skin as smooth as that of 
a child. Condemned to watch during the whole night he must 
divide himself between the drunkenness and lust of his master. 
In cubiculo vir, in convivio puer est. Tl fortune to those beings 
if there escapes a word, or a single movement of the lips.“ The 
whip smothers every murmur; it does not spare even an involun- 
tary cough, a sneeze, a hiccough, not even the slightest noise, for 
there are as many crimes as there are blows to punish them. The 
entire night is spent in watching, fasting, silence and impassive- 
ness. The least complaint will be cruelly punished. 

Seneca forcibly portrayed such abuses of authority and reminded 
masters of the duties of nature. Standing between Christianity 
and Stoicism, he caused those words of sweetness and equality 
found only in the Gospel,’ to reach the ears of the Romans. That 
language, however, was misunderstood, and Seneca himself was 


represent the old Saturnalia. Seneca Fpist., 18; Sueton. in Vesp. 19; 
Cato de R. R. 57; Hor. Sat. II, 7, 4. 

‘It is the statement of Bodin. * Epist. 47. 

* Ingenti aviditate, says Seneca, 

* Movere labra. Seneca. 

* Quid est eyues romanus, aut libertinus aut servus ? nomina ex ambitione, 
aut ex jurta nata ; subsilire in ceelum ex angulo licet, Hpist. 31. Servi 
sunt, imo homines. Hpist. 47. Ex iisdem seminibus ortum. Jd. Servus 
est! fortasse liber animo. Jd. In servos superbissimi crudelissimt contu- 
meliosissimi sumus, Jd. Eadem omnibus principia eadem origo. Bene/. 
iii, 28. Corpora obnoxia sunt et adscripta dominis; meus quidem sui 
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fearful lest he should be accused of wishing to overthrow the 
authority of masters and to incite a revolt of the slaves.’ 

At the same time another voice addressed itself not to the cul- 
tivated spirits of the capital, but to the masses ; it translated into 
popular language the ideas of the Gospel which were reflected in 
Seneca. St. Paul, in the name of religion, demanded of masters 
affection for their slaves. And you masters, said he, in his 
sermons, all throbbing with charity, show affection for your slaves, 
do not treat them with violence and threats; know that you both 
have a common Master in Heaven, who is no respecter of persons.” 

Aud, moreover, you masters render to your slaves that which 
equity and justice demand of you; know that you as well as they 
have a Master in Heaven." 

Is it to the influence of Stoic and Christian Ideas combined that 
we must attribute the Petronian law which, it is believed, was 
passed under Nevo,‘ and which forbade masters to deliver over 
their slaves to the combats with beasts ¢ 

That, however, was only a first step; we have reached but one 
of the thousand methods by which the power of the master could 
dispose of the life of the slave. 

A century later Christianity had advanced and by assisting t 
philosophy had softened the harshness of ideas. Everything in 
the jurisprudence affecting the relations of slavery is then changed. 











Juris. Benef. iii, 20. Sic cum inferiore vivas quemadmodum tecum 

superiorem velles vivere. Epist. 47. What is a Roman knight—a freed- 

man or a slave? names sprung from ambition or oppression. From any 

obscure corner one may rise to heaven. Slaves are verily men—sprung 

from the same origin. He is a slave! His mind may yet be free, etc. : 
‘We translate the words of Seneca. pist. 47. Some will now 

charge that I am inviting every slave to put on the cap—of liberty, and 

degrading every master from his proper station because I have said let 





your slaves rather respect than fear you. 
* Ephesians, vi, 9. * Colossians, iv, 1. ¢ 
* Year of Rome, 814. See Pothier and Godefroy on law, 11, §2, D. 

ad 1, Cornel. de sicariis. M. Hugo—hist. du droit Romain., $296, and M. 

Haubold place it under Augustus, under the pretext that at the time of 
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The right of life and death is transferred to the magistrate,’ while 
that of correction still left to the master, is limited by rules more 
humane,’ and conimitted to the supervision of the prefect* of the 
city. 

It was worthy of Constantine to confirm and enlarge these wise 
regulations, and his constitution of A. D. 312 is curious in the unpre- 
cedented cruelty which it reveals to us. ‘Let every master,” says 
the emperor, “exercise his right with moderation; it shall be 
considered homicide if he willfully kill his slave with blows or 
with stones, if he wound him mortally with a dart, if he hang 
him up with a cord, if by any cruel order he put him to death, if 
he poison him, if he cause his body to be torn by the claws of 
wild beasts, if he furrow his limbs with burning coals,” ete. 





Nero there were neither laws nor plebiscites. The reason does not 
appear very conclusive to me. Under Tiberius there was the lex Nor- 
bana,-under Claudius the lex Claudia, why not under Nero the lex 
Petronia? Moreover the word /ex took, under the emperors, its primi- 
tive signification. Does not Tacitus call the Macedonian Senatus con- 
sultum, lex ? 

' Godefroy on Cod. Theod. de emend. servor. ; Pothier Pand. t. I, p. 19, 
n. 3. Gibbon, Chap. xliv. This change was due to Adrian and Anto- 
ninus Pius. The following are among the terms of a rescript of Anto- 
ninus. “It is for the interest of masters that relief sought on good 
grounds against cruelty, the denial of sustenance or any other intolerable 
injury should not be refused. Examine, therefore, into the complaints of 
slaves who have taken refuge at the statue of the emperor, and if found 
to have been too harshly treated or wantonly disgraced, they are to be 
sold, so that they may not again fall under the power of their master.” 
Just. Inst. I, 8, 2. Meanwhile the master was permitted to kill his slave 
in legitimate defence, and in the case where he was surprised couché avec 
sa femme ou sa fille. 

* Gaius I, 53 and 1. 1 $2. D. ad leg. Cornel. de sicariis. B. C. 82. Sub- 
sequent legislation still further restricted the master’s power. C. ad 


legem A quilam. 
*D. de officio pref. urbis. 
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That the thought which dictated that appeal to humanity was 
wholly Christian, is conceded by historians, and again exhibited 
in the favor which Constantine accorded to enfranchisements, 
which to him were the results of religious sentiment, religiosa 
mente.’ He it was who established manumission in the Church, the 
Bishops assisting at the ceremony and signing’ the instrument of 
liberation. Upon the clergy he conferred the especial privilege of 
granting full and absolute’ freedom, by mere verbal concession 
without solemnity or public instrument, and that concession was 
as much more efficacious as the clergy, more imbued with the 
principles of Christian charity, were inclined to signalize their 
fraternal spirit by their enfranchisements. Godefroy, the savant, 
has made the same observation and vindicated it by the writings 
of Lactantius.‘ 

Those noble laws of Constantine drew from M. de Chateau- 
briand the remark, that except for the disorders of the times, 
they would have enfranchised at once, a numerous portion of the 
human race !* Let us add, however, that a transition of that 
nature could not have been suddenly effected, without becoming 


calamitous to those upon whom the liberty would have been 
thrown away. Bodin observes that manumissions were then so 
numerous and so inconsiderate, that the cities were crowded with 
freedmen having nothing but their freedom. Accordingly, there 
was an increase of pauperism, that plague of the lower empire, 
compelling the Emperors to make regulations in regard to 





'L, 1 C. Theod. de emend. servor. L. 1, Code Just. same title. 

*L. 1 & 2. C. Justin, de his gui in Ecclestis man. and C. Theod. de man- 
umiss. in Eecles. Church manumissions were established A. D. 316. The 
ceremony was generally performed at one of the great feasts in presence 
of the bishops. 

* Godefroy insists upon this. ©. Theod. de manumiss. in Hecles, 

*Sed eos et habemus et dicimus spiritu fratres religione confervos, 
Lactan. lib. v: 15. 


* Etudes hist, t. i. p. 308. 
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vagrancy,' and to establish at the request of the Bishops,’ those 
hospitals and institutions of charity, which Julian, the apostate, 
envied the Christians.’ 

Be that as it may, the impulse given by Constantine to enfran- 
chisements, in the name of piety, is so much the more remarkable, 
as it forms a contrast with the policy of Augustus, a policy whose 
object had been to put a check upon manumissions, which at the 
period of the civil‘ wars, had inundated the legions and adulter- 
ated the pure blood of the Roman’ citizen. The laws passed 








1C. Theod, and C. Just. de mendicant. * C. de episcop. et cler. * Bodin 1. 
I. c. v. p. 42. 

* With respect to the vast number of slaves that covered Italy at that 
period, Appius must be consulted. de Bel. civil I. 7. Some are seen 
betraying their outlawed masters, I. 10, 20, 72; and others giving them 
proofs of the most laudable devotion. I. 74 and iv., 19, 26, 29, 43, 44. 

*L. Afelia Sentia—year 757 of Rome, under Augustus—Suet. 
in August. 60 and the Law, Fusia Caninia—year of Rome 761. The 
law -delia Sentia, prohibited the liberation of a slave less than 
thirty years of age; where the age was less than thirty years. the 
enfranchisement to be valid, must be made for a lawful cause, by the 
Vindicta and by authority of the consilium. Gaius Tomp. and Lem. Ed. 
p. 36. Ulp. Fragm. Vol. I. § 12. Gaius I. § 18, 19 et seq. 

If, during his servitude, a slave had been put in irons, branded, put on 
trial, or to the torture and convicted of crime, surrendered as a gladiator, 
delivered to fight with beasts, given up to the circus, or cast into prison, the 
manumission, however solemn or regular, did not make him a Roman 
citizen, but he was put in the class of the dediticii, a class who, having 
fought against the Roman people, when conquered surrendered them 
selves. Gaius I. 13, 14, et seq. Moreover, the law prohibited enfran- 
chisements in fraud of creditors. It did not permit a minor of less than 
twenty years to enfranchise, otherwise than by the Vindicta and by 
authority of the consilium—Ulp. Fragm. I. 12, and 13. The law Fusia 
Caninia fixed the number of slaves that could be enfranchised by will. 
It created a disposable portion, in order to put a check upon immoderate 
manumissions which the Romans made by testament, with the pride of 
having their funeral procession followed by a file of freedmen adorned 
with the cap of liberty. Denys. IV. 24. Suet: in Aug. 40. Gaius I. 
42. Inst Just. L. vii. Ulp. Fragm, I. 24. 

43 
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under his reign, had limited manumissions by certain conditions 
of age, and had created in the servile patrimony of the master, a 
portion disposable by the side of another indisposable. A certain 
class of slaves was declared incapable of becoming citizens ; 
enfranchisements gave them only an ignominious, restricted 
liberty, like that conferred upon the dediticii, whose infamous 
name they also bore.’ Finally, under Tiberius, the law Junza 
Norbana’ placed in a class inferior to the Roman citizen, all slaves 
enfranchised without the solemn formalities of the Vindicta, the 
Testament or Census.’ It assimilated them to the peregrini 
dediticii, and called them Julian Latins, Latini Juliani, because 
they enjoyed only a restricted liberty, and did not enjoy the 
rights of the Latins; Latiné colonarii. 

But under the reign of Constantine, ideas took another direc- 
tion. The title of Roman citizen despoiled of its eclat and 
extended to every subject of the empire, had no longer any 
interest in defending itself behind barriers and exceptions. The 
population was decreasing and it became necessary to fill the 
vacancies in the ranks of the citizens, and to reeruit from the free- 
men wherever possible. Moreover, the ‘facilities given by 


Constantine for manumissions favored that potential energy‘ of 





* Gaius I. 26. Justinian says inferior liberty, inferior libertas. V. Cujas 
on ©, de dedit. libert tollenda, and Suet. Aug. 40. Gaius, I. 12, 14. 


* Passed A. D., 19. The ancient Roman law knew no grades of 
liberty. 

* Gaius [., 17, 22, and iii, 56. Ulp. Fragm., Vol. I, § 6, 7, 8, 9. The 
Vindicta was the most ancient mode of bestowing freedom. The Lictor 
of the magistrate laid his rod festuea on the head of the slave, and 
declared him free, with certain formal words; the master meantime held 
the slave, and after pronouncing the hune hominem liberum volo, varned 
him round and let him go. Hmiésit e manu. Gaius, Tomk. and Lem. Ed. 
p. 34. Slaves, says Ulpian, were formerly manumitted by census when at 
the bidding of their masters, they gave in their names among the Roman 
citizens, at the /ustral census. The principle was, that those who were 
enrolled to bear public burdens were entitled to citizenship. 

“Godefroy has well said, that the Constitutions of Constantine aimed 
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Christianity which spoke sharply to the conscience in behalf of 
liberty.’ Nevertheless, the restrictions upon the right to enfran- 
chise by testament continued in force until the time of Justinian, 
their importance, however, being more nominal than real. The 
idea which suggested them under Augustus had doubtless 
attained its purpose, so long as private interest served it as an 
auxiliary ; so long as the spirit of conservatism and the love of 
the dominical power lived in guaranties of such a character that 
the master could divest himself during life, much less easily than 
after death. The foundation of that conception was, however, 
instantly undermined, when religious convictions controlled the 
question of private interest, and pushed masters to fulfil while 
living, the vow of humanity which met with no obstacles save in 
testaments. Accordingly, it was only necessary for Justinian to 
legalize by statute what was already strongly established by 
custom, by opening to testaments the same liberal career as to 
enfranchisements among the living.’ It was that prince also, who 
abrogated the distinctions in the Roman law, between the true 
freedmen, the Junian Latins, and the dediticii ; distinctions 
already effaced in the customs of social life.’ Liberty, full and 


absolute was the necessary consequence of all manumissions, and 


especially to facilitate the obtaining of absolute liberty, and the rights of 
the citizen. T. I. p. 397—398, on the Code Theod. de manumiss, in 
Eccles. 

* An example may be seen, which, although subsequent to Constantine, 
nevertheless, points out the spirit of Christianity. Life of Saint Buvon, 
the hermit, § 10, Act. S. 8S. ord. S. Bened, t., IL. p. 400. 


2 De lege Fusia Caninia tollenda of the Code. See also the Institutes, 
same title. Citizenship was so worthless at the time of Justinian, that it 
mattered little how many slaves were made free; in the days of Augustus, 
however, a master was trusted not to impoverish himself by reckless 
manumissions during life, and yet denied the power of gratifying his 
vanity at the expense of his heirs. Sandars’ Just. p. 106, 107. 

* Of the liberty of the dediticii he says; “quia nec in usu esse reperi- 
mus, sed vanum nomen hujusmodi libertatis circumducitur, 1. unic. C. de 
dedit. libert, tollend. In the Institutes, I. 5, 3, Justinian says; “In our 
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Justinian rendered the facilities for enfranchisement still more 
easy and numerous.’ 

The time, however, had not yet come, for a general enfranchise- 
ment to cause the cruel ownership of man by man to disappear ; 
liberty often being renounced and servitude voluntarily sought. To 
the feudal epoch belongs the immortal honor of having at a later 
period, liberated the lower classes from the yoke of slavery.” To 
reach that beneficent result, it was necessary that Christianity, 
penetrating more deeply into the hearts of men, render masters 
more humane, and that general interests be brought by a happy 
combination of circumstances, into harmony with ideas. Great 
revolutions are not achieved by means of virtue suddenly 
obtained ; but ages of preparation are necessary in order that they 
may reach maturity. 

Slavery, although ameliorated by Christian manners and by_ 
reforms full of humanity, continued, therefore, to subsist legally 
and to be nourished from the impure sources of treaty and 
conquest.’ The power of the master, although limited by just 
restraints was always protected by law, and armed with powerful 
means of conservation and defence. The laws of Constantine 
himself are evidence of this; they are an immense improvement 
for the epoch which gave them birth, but appear to us very rigid, 


if we judge them from the point of view of the nineteenth 


century. The rod, whip, chains and prison are still left to the 
master,’ provided that he use them with discretion, while, if the 
slave, that despised* being, die as the indirect and unforeseen 


benevolence which leads us to complete and improve everything, we have 
introduced a great reform by two constitutions which have re-established 
the ancient usage, for in the infancy of the State there was but one liberty, 
etc.” See also C. de latina libert. tollen. Sandars’ Just. p. 98, et seg. 

' Inst. Just. loc. cit. and C. de latina lihert. tollen. 

* See Preface of M. Troplong’s work, du louage. 

* Sismondi t. I. p. 83—104. 

*L. unic. C. de emend. servor. 

*L, 21. C. Theod. de Hereticis, where we read these scarcely philan- 


thropic words. ex servile fce.... wilitas, 
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result of those corrections, the master is blameless. Fortunate 
indeed is the slave if the dominical power be always confined 
within those limits. But how numerous were the masters who 
continued to abandon themselves to pitiless customs! Worn out F 
by cruel treatment, the unfortunate often took refuge in the 
churches, and found in those holy places a tutelary asylum 
Driven to violence by despair, they sometimes rushed to arms ; 








slew the clergy who were willing to deliver them up on account 





of their violation of the sanctuary, and killed themselves on the 





bodies of their victims.’ 





Slaves who were maltreated, generally fled into the large cities 
and especially to Rome, that vast receptacle of the grandeurs and 
miseries of the time. Concealing there their origin and escape, 
they joined the crowd of mendicants who remained near the 
Vatican, and took advantage of the charitable piety of Christian’ 
families. In fine, ever since Christianity had propagated its 
sublime doctrines of equality, a secret fermentation had excited 
that numerous class deprived of civil rights, exposed to the 
sternness of their masters and crushed by the miseries of their vile 
condition. Already under Dioclesian, the Gallic peasants, driven 









to despair, had revolted en masse, under the name of Bagaude ;° 





they had devastated provinces, burned cities and committed those 





fearful excesses which result from popular commotions, We 
have reason to believe that the leaders‘ of that insurrection were 
Christians, and that their revolt was occasioned by the abuse of 













‘ Socrat Hist. Ecclesiast. lib. vii, c. xxxviii. Godefroy on the title of the 






Thedd. Code. de ris ad eccles, conf. 





? Valentinian drove them from Rome in 382. L. unic. C. Theod. de 





mendic. and Godefroy. 






* The general name of Bagaudw, with the signification of rebels, con- 






tinued till the fifth century, in Gaul. Some critics derive it from the 






Celtic word Begad «tumultuous assembly. Scaliger ad Huseb. Gibbon, 





Chapt. xiii. 






* #lianus and Amandus. 
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the principles of Christianity.’ The temerity of those undisci- 
plined bands, was chastised without difficulty by Maximianus;* 





? Gibbon rejects that conjecture, Chap. xiii. I consider it very prob- 
able. It is supported by the authority of a life of Saint Babolinus. See 
Duchesne Scriptores. Rer. Francisca. t. I, p. 662, where we find the 
following :— 

Historiographus autem Orosius in ipsa historia quam de ormesta mundi 
composuit, prescriptum castrum a Maximiano Herculio imperatore solo 
tenus, eversum, ac prorsus destructum asserit. [deo videlicet, quia 
Amandus et Helianus christiane cultores fidei, nolebant romanis principi 
bus sacrilegis subdi. Idem etenim Maximianus collecto exercitu Roma- 
norum, juncta sibi legione militam Thebeorum, appropriabat ut funditus 
destrueret castrum Bagaudarum. Quia juga Alpium cum _ exercitu 
transiens, et circa Octodorum fessus residens, precepit omnes ad fanatica 
sacrificia invitare, et super sacra deorum jurare: quod pari animo contra 
Bagaudarum turbas pugnarent. Ceteros vero Christianos alicubi repertos 
ab omnibus decrevit occidendos. Quod ubi ad aures pervenit Mauricii, 
legionis Thebew ducis, jubere scilicet Cwsarem eos contra Christianos 
pugnatum iri, sibi dixit imperanti. ‘Nos pugnare contra impios scimus» 
sed debellare pios et concives penitus ignoravimus. ‘Tenemus ecce arma, 
et non resistimus quia mori magis quam occidere parati sumus.” 

Sicque precussoribus leti cervices prebuerunt, atque per tormenta 
corporum ad coli gloriam pervenire meruerunt........Habitatores 
quoque ejusdem castri, quia erant, ut prelibati sumus, Christiani, super- 
nentes pro Dei amore curam corporum, ad regna colestia transisse 
credendi sunt per martyrium.” 

The Nain of Tillemont— Histoire de Dioclesian t. iv, p. 399—attacks 
that assertion and pretends that the Bagaudw were not Christians; for he 
says Christianity taught that the faith should be defended against legiti- 
mate princes by sufferings and not by arms. Besides we cannot give 
faith to a record made in the seventh century or earlier, etc. 


In spite of these conjectures of the pious historian, adopted by the 
incredulous Gibbon, I believe that we must hold to the tradition of which 
the record is the echo. There is often more truth in artless legends than 
in the subtleties of the learned. 


* Gibbon, Chap. xiii. 
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but ideas are not so easily destroyed, and a profound discontent 
ceaselessly maintained, burst forth anew in a formidable insurrec- 
tion, fifty years before the conquest of the Gauls by the Franks, a 
conquest which gave to thought another direction.’ 





1 Prosper Tiro Chronic. anno, 435. Sismondi, t. I, p. 18, 36, 132. 


Z HAZARD POTTER. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





THE ORTHODOX MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF 


RUSSIA. 


Sbornik Svaidainie 0 Pravoslkunich Missiach, i Daitelnosti Pra- 
voslavnavo Missionerskavo Obschestva. (Collection of Docu- 
ments concerning Orthodox Missions and the Transactions of the 
Orthodox Missionary Society.) Moscow: 1872. 2 Vols. pp. 
284, 484. 8vo. 

Oustav Pravoslavnavo Missionerskavo Obschestva. (Constitution of 
the Orthodox Missionary Society.) St. PeETERsBuRG: 1869. 
16 pp. 8vo. 

Otchet Pravoslavnavo Missionerskavo Obschestva. (Report of the 
Orthodox Missionary Society), for the years 1870, 1871, 1872, 
1873, 1874, 1875, 1876. Moscow: 8vo. 

lzvletchenie iz Vsepoddannaiishavo Otcheta Ober-Prokourora 
Svaitaiishavo Synoda. (Extract from the Most Respectful 
Report of the Ober Procurator of the Holy Synod, for the year 
1876.) St. PETERSBURG: pp. 8vo. 

Missioner, FEdjenedalnoe TIzdanie Pravoslavnavo Missionerskavo 
Obschestva, (The Missionary, a weekly publication of the 
Orthodox Missionary Society). Moscow: 4to. 


At the close of an article on INNOcENT or Moscow, in the 
Cuurcn Review of July, 1877, the writer gave a translation of a 
Pastoral Letter, in which the venerable Metropolitan announced 
his purpose shortly to call about him the members of his flock, 
that they might proceed, first asking the Divine blessing, to found 
the Orthodox Missionary Society. In due time, notice was given 
that January 24th, 1870, the Divine Liturgy would be celebrated, 
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and special prayers offered, in the Uspensky Cathedral, Moscow, 
to invoke God’s favor on the important work taken in hand; and 
that a meeting of those desiring to become members of the 
Society would be held, after the services, at the residence of the 
Governor General of Moscow, Prince Vladimir Andreevitch 
Dolgorouky. On the appointed day, the Liturgy was celebrated 
by the Most Reverend the Metropolitan, assisted by both his 
Vicar Bishops, by the Archpriest A. B. Gorsky, Rector of the 
Moscow Spiritual Academy, the Archimandrite Vladimir, head of 
the Missions of the Altai, and others. A sermon was preached by 
the Archpriest A. O. Klutchareff, from the text, ‘* Your feet 
shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace.” (Eph. vi., 15.) 
We should be happy, did our limits permit, to translate for our 
readers some extracts from this admirable Missionary address, 
The leading clergy of the city, and the most influential of the 
laity were present, and filled the venerable Cathedral. An eye 
witness thus gives utterance to bis feelings, on seeing the general 
and hearty manifestation of interest : 


Glory to God, it has long been time for our laity, official and unofficial, to unite 
with the Church authorities in common labors for the good of the Orthodox faith and 
Church. It is time, in works of this kind, to lay aside foreign ideas, and to see 
things from the Orthodox point of view—recognizing that it is not for the Clergy 
alone to care for the Church, but to regard the work of spreading and upholding the 
truth and the Church as equally important for—equally obligatory upon—the laity aud 
the clergy. Such harmonious action would bring out the true strength of the 
Orthodox Church, and be a true basis for hopes of success in all desigus for her good.” 


At one, p. m., those who meant to enroll themselves members 
of the Orthodox Missionary Society met in the spacious hall of 
the Governor General’s residence. Among them were the 
Governor General, the Mayor of the city, and other high officials, 
both civil and military, the President of the University, ete. 
Prayers were said by the venerable Innocent, and then he 
chanted the ascription, “ Glory to Thee, O our God, Glory to 
Thee,” and he Trisagion ‘“ Holy God, Holy Mighty, Holy 
Immortal, have mercy upon us.” In response, the clergy sang in 
most appropriate words, from the Liturgy of St. Chrysostom, * O 
Heavenly King, the Paraclete, the Spirit of Truth, who art every- 
+4 
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where present, and fillest all things, the Giver of Life, come and 
take up thine abode within us, cleanse us from all stain, and save 
our souls, O Good God.” “ Our Father which art in Heaven, 
etc.” “ Blessed art Thou, O Christ our God, Who didst make the 
fishermen full of all wisdom, sending down upon them the Holy 
Spirit, and by them hast brought the whole world into Thy net; 
O Lover of men, Glory be to Thee.” 


Then the Constitution of the Society was read, after which the 
Metropolitan delivered an address, of which the following is an 
outline : 

“ You have heard, my brethren, that the work of our Society is 
to labor together for the conversion of unbelievers to Christ our 
Saviour, that is, we undertake, each in the measure of his ability 
and zeal, to co-operate for the corversion to the light of Orthodox 
faith and truth, of our countrymen wandering in the darkness of 
unbelief. The task in which we wish to labor together, is, you 
see, great, hely, apostolic. 

“For desired success in ordinary works and undertakings, there 
is need, besides material resources, of reason, knowledge, expert- 
ence, ability and energy, and with these, when circumstances 
favor, we may look for success. But in the work in which we 


would now co-operate, there is a great difference. True, here also 


we need material resvurces, reason, knowledge, experience, ability, 
ete., but we cannot, and ought not to, count upon all these condi- 
tions as true means for reaching what we aim after, even under 
favorable circumstances. And why? Because the turning of 
men into the way of faith and truth, entirely belongs to God. 
*No man cometh unto Me,’ said our Saviour, ‘ except the 
Father which hath sent Me, draw him” (St. John vi., 44), and 
therefcre, if the Lord, in his inserutable decrees, do not will that 
aman ora people should turn to Jesus Christ, then the most 
skilful and most earnest agents would not have the least success 
in the work. I do not now refer to the example of men, even of 
the Apostles, but to Jesus Christ, Himself’ Who could set forth 
the truth, and persuade to the acceptance of it, better than He, the 
I AM, the Word, Incarnate Love? But how many of those who 
heard and listened to Him, went away with hearts unchanged ! 
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What then is there for us to do? How shall we act when, in our 
country, the harvest is so great—there are so many not converted 
to Jesus Christ? Pray to the Lord of the harvest. He Himself 
teaches us this. So the first of all, the greatest of all, our needs 
is Prayer. If in our ordinary work we pray to God at the 
beginning tor His blessing on our undertaking, and during its 
continuance for His support and strength, Aere prayer is no 
longer a help, but, in the work of Christianizing, it is the means, 
and a most effectual means. Without prayer, no success is to be 
looked for, even under the most favorable circumstances. So 
not only must the missionaries pray, but we also, who would 
co-operate with them, must show our co-operation by prayer. And 
for what shall we pray? In the first place, that the Lord of the 
harvest would send forth laborers into His harvest. In the second, 
that He would open the hearts of those who hear the word of the 
gospel. In the third place, that He would increase the number of 
the members of our Society more and more, and lastly, that He 
would confirm and strengthen in us the desire we now feel to 
labor together for the end in view. For then we shall co- 
operate in good desires, in good words and in gifts according 
to our ability, which, although they may not be great in them- 
selves, will yet be accepted by Him who said, *‘ Whosoever shall 
give ° a cup of cold water only in the name 
of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his 
reward,’ (St. Matt. x., 42). We may thus give in the name of a 
disciple, when we give to our missionaries.” 

The reading of the Constitution of the Orthodox Missionary 
Society, has been inentioned. The writer, who had designed 
translating some extracts from from it, begs the reader’s permission 
to lay it before them in full, for besides that it gives a better idea 


than any description could of the organization of the Society, he 
thinks that many of its provisions deserve careful consideration 


from us at this time. It as follows: 


Constitution of the Orthodox Missionary Society. 


_1. The Orthodox Missionary Society is established under the 
high patronage of Her Imperial Majesty the Empress. 
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2. The Orthodox Missionary Society, acting on the basis of the 
present Constitution, is placed under the high direction of the 
Holy Synod. 

3. The President of the Orthodox Missionary Society is the 
Metropolitan of ‘Moscow. 

4. The work of the Society is under the direction of the Council, 
meeting at Moscow under the Presidency of the Metropolitan of 
Moscow, and of Committees established in the See-cities under the 
Presidency of the Bishop of the Diocese. 

Remark; The Presidency of the Committees in those See-cities 
where there are now, or where there are hereafter appointed, Vicar 
Bishops, may be delegated, at the discretion of the Bishop of the 
Diocese, to a Vicar Bishop. 

5. The Orthodox Missionary Society shall yearly eommemorate 
SS. Cyril and Methodius (the Apostles of the Slavic Laces), on 
the day set apart for this by the Orthodox Church, May 11th. 


I. Object and Work of the Society. 


6. The object of the Missionary Society is to co-operate, on the 
basis of this Constitution, with Orthodox missions, in the work of 
bringing to the Orthodox faith those not Christians living in the 
Russian Empire, and confirmipg the new converts in the truths of 
our holy faith, and in the duties of the Christian life. The Society 
is, in the first place, to assist missions in Eastern Russia, but as. 
means are supplied its aid may be afterward extended to other 
parts of the Empire. [Foreign missionary work has since been 
taken up. | 

Remark ; On account of the existence of the “Society for the 
Propogation of Christianity in the Caucasus,” approved by 
the Emperor June 9th, 1860, the work of the Orthodox Mis- 
sionary Society shall not be extended to the Caucasians or the 
Trans-Caucasians. 

7. The Missionary Society, inciting and developing among 
Orthodox Christians an active co-operation for the attainment of the 
end set forth, furnishes material aid for the assistance and support 
of missionaries, for the establishment and maintenance of mission 
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churches, schools, hospitals, ete., and also for the printing of 
books suited to the comprehension and spiritual needs of the 
heathen, and co-operates with the missionaries in removing every 
sort of impediment to mission work. 

8. The Missionary Society, aiding whenever there is need, in 
sustaining missions and the various institutions connected there- 
with, does not go beyond this to direct them in their ecclesiastical, 
scholastic and administrative concerns. 

Remark : In case of the unsatisfactory condition of any mis- 
sion, it is left to the President of the Society to make preliminary 
inquiries in regard to it, from the President of the Committee of 
the Diocese in which such mission is situated, and then to take 
further steps in a lawful manner, at his discretion, for the correc- 
tion of the evil. 

9. The establishment of, and changes in mission stations, the 
erection of mission churches, schools, etc., as also the designation 
of missionaries to them, do not belong to the Missionary Society, 
but areentirely under the control of the diocesan authorities. 
If help be asked for these things of the Society,this may not be 
given without previous consultation between the ecclesiastical 
authorities and the Council of the Society. 

10. If the Missionary Society, on the basis of reliable .informa- 
tion received of trustworthy persons, or in other ways, sees that 
there is need for opening a mission in a place where there is none 
as yet, and that from the means in hand it is practicable to do so, 
the Council of the Society, after consultation with the authori- 
ties of the diocese in which it is proposed the mission should be 
set up, will refer the whole matter to the Holy Synod for its judg- 
ment thereon. 

11. The organization of new mission stations, in their various 
arrangements, and likewise the building of churches, schools and 
like institutions are entrusted, under a commission from the 
Society, to special persons chosen by the Society; or, in case of 
need, to members of the mission, on mutual agreement, each time, 
with the proper diocesan authorities. 

The Missionary Society will render, according to its judg- 
ment, and in the measure of its means, material aid towards im- 
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proving the manner of living of the converts. Should any 
philanthrophic persons desire, through the Missionary Society, to 
make special offerings for the needs of the new converts, the 
Society will receive such offerings, and forward them according to 
the will of the donors. 

13. The Missionary Society, with a view to improving the manner 
of living of the converts, aecustoming them to work suitable to a 
settled life, may ask the co-operation of capitalists known to it, or 
from its own funds make an arrangement, suitable to the local 
circumstances, for industrial institutions and farm schools, in con- 
formity with the regulations determined upon in such cases. 


Il. Membership in the Society. 


14. The Missionary Society is made up of persons of every 
rank and condition, and of both sexes, and consists of honorary 


and active members. 
15. The class of honorary members, in accordance with the 


ratification of Her Imperial Majesty, the Patroness of the Society, 
consists of (a) members of the Imperial family who are minded 
to show sympathy in the work by accepting such a position ; (b); 
persons who are entitled to special recognition on the part of the 
Society for co-operation in its work, either by their influence, 
throngh their high position in Church or State, or by their ex- 
perience in mission work, or by unusually large offerings toward 
the funds of the Society. 

16. The active members of the Society consist of those persons 
who are willing to pledge towards the funds of the Society not 
less than three roubles yearly. 

Remark : There are counted among the active members, clergy 
who, as followers of the Apostles, the first missionaries, can, if 
they wish, be active members of the Society, although they do 
not make a money offering to it, showing their co-operation with 
the Society in this matter, by good words in behalf ofmission 
work, by complying with the requests of the Council or of the 
Committees, or even by their simple concurrence, and without 
departing at all from their regular work. But the right to speak 
and vote at the General Meetings belongs only to those clergy 
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who, being in such way active members of the Society, engage 
to make a yearly offering to its funds. 

17. The members of the Society may, in place of a yearly offer- 
ing, make a donation at one time, of which the annual interest 
shall be equal to such offering. 

18. The honorary members (Sec. 15, Rem. b.) receive diplomas 
signed by the President of the Society. The active members, if 
they desire it, receive certificates signed by the President of their 
Committee, or, if at Moscow, by the Vice-President of the Council, 


Ill. Rights and Duties of Members of the Society. 


19. All male members of the Society, except those of the 
clergy who, accepting the position of active members, do not 
undertake to make an offering to its funds, (Sec. 16, Rem.) enjoy 
the right to speak and vote at the General Meetings, and are 
eligible for election as members of the Council, or of Committees, 
or as ‘Treasurer, 

20. Every member of the Society, besides making pecuniary 
offerings in the measure of his ability, is expected to use his best 
endeavors to increase the funds of the Society, and the number 
of its members. He can also communicate to the Council, or to 
Committees, his views of measures affecting the interests of the 
Society. 


LV. Funds of the Society. 


21. The funds of the Society consist of (1) the annual offerings 
of members, (2) donations of money and useful articles, and (8) 
offerings (a) by means of boxes, whether put in the churches for 


the Propagation of Christianity, or furnished by the Society, in 


different places, with the sanction of the proper authority, and (b) 
through subscription books or lists, given to members of the 
Society. 

22. Gifts made instead of a yearly offering (Sec. 17) constitute 
the fixed capital of the Society, and donations, the objects of 
which are not definitely stated, are put to the reserve capital. The 
interest on both the fixed and the reserve capital may be appro- 

' priated to current expenses, 
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23. All payments, collections, and offerings, in regard to which 
a committee of the Society has taken no action, belong to the 
general funds of the Society, and can be expended only for the 
missionary work. 


V. The Council and General Meetings. 


24. The Council, under the Presidency of the Metropolitan of 
Moscow (Sec. 4), consists of two Vice-Presidents, and of members. 

25. One Vice-President is appointed by the President, from his 
Vicar Bishops, the other is chosen by the Society, every two 
years, from the laity. The First Vice-President, in the absence 
of the President, takes his place, and attends to the current work 
of the Council. 

26. The members of the Council are twelve in number, of 
wizom four are appointed by the President, the remaining eight 
are elected at the general meeting, all serving for two years. 

27. Every member of the Council has the right to resign his 
position before the end of his two years’ term. 

28. The Council has a Treasurer and Secretary. The Treasurer 
is chosen by the General Meeting, for two years, and serves 
gratuitously. The Secretary, chosen and dismissed from office by 
the Council, receives a compensation corresponding with his labors 
and the means of the Society. 

Remark 1: In case of the illness or temporary absence of 
Treasurer or Secretary the presiding officer of the Council shal] 
entrust the discharge of the duties of such person to one of the 
members of the Council, 

Remark 2; Clerks may be hired by the Secretary, and recom- 
pensed at the discretion of the Council. 

29. The Council shall meet not less frequently than once a 
month, 

30. Questions shall be decided by a majority of votes, the pre- 
siding officer having the casting vote in case of a tie. 

31. For the transaction of business by the Council, there is 
required the presence of a presiding officer, and of at least halt 
the members of the Council. 


82. The Council, as the Central Body, gives direction as to the 
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work of the Committees in reference to the objects of the Society. 
33. The Council receives full information of the doings and of 
the means of the Committees, as also of the needs of the missions, 
34. The Council, when the list of expenditures is determined 


on, shall proceed to make payments accordingly, from its own 
means, or from those of the Committees, (Sec. 23), without wait- 
ing for the approval of the yearly estimates, but after the first, 
only after approval by a General Meeting. 


35. The Council deliberates upon questions and _ proposals 
brought before it by committees and members of the Society, and 
after considering the matter either gives a decision, or, if so minded, 
refers it to the next General Meeting. 

36. The Council recommends (Sec. 15, Rem. 5) to the General 
Meeting the names of persons it deems worthy to be honorary, 
members, and gives diplomas to those chosen to be such. 

37. The Council confers with the Government, and with other 
institutions, either directly, or, when necessary, through the Ober- 
Procurator of the Holy Synod. 

38. Concerning matters requiring special attention, the Council 
at a fitting time expresses its opinion for the high consideration of 
the Imperial Patroness of the Society, through the Ober-Procurator 
of the Holy Synod. 

39. It appertains to the Council ; (a) to decide on ways of 
procedure in the manageinent of the account books and the 
keeping of the fands; (b) to assign to the members of the 
Council their several duties; (c) to invite to their meetings 
persons not of their number, or to establish special commis- 
sions for the examination of questions requiring special informa- 
tion, and (d) to print, as to them may seem best, from time to 
time, appeals for offerings, minutes of their meetings, and infor- 
mation as to the condition and work both of the Society and of 
missions. 

Remark. Drafts for sums belonging to the Society, deposited 
in Credit Institutions, the depositing and transfer of such sums, 
require the signature of the presiding officer, and of two members 
of the Council; other papers are signed, according to their 
45 
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nature, by the presiding officer and one member of the Council, 
or by one of these. 

40. The Council has its seal, with the design of the Holy 
Gospels and the Holy Cross surrounded by rays, and this inscrip- 
tion, ‘The Seal of the Council of the Orthodox Missionary 
Society.” 

41. The Council enjoys the right of franking its correspondence, 
and packages sent by it, observing the regulations established by 
law (See Code of Laws, 1857, Vol. II. p. 205, Vol. XII. p. 369). 

42. The Council each year publishes a report of the condition 

and doings of the Society and of the Missions, for the year past, 
and also presents such a report, with its estimates, to the Annual 
Meeting. 
. General Meetings are held yearly. There may also be extra- 
ordinary meetings. Such are called by the Council—notice being 
given in the journals, or in other ways, it being also stated what 
questions are to be discussed. 

44. The Annual General Meeting is held in May. The extra- 
ordinary meetings at such time as the Council may think need- 
ful. 

45. At the General Meetings, the President of the Society, or, 
in his absence, one of his Vicar Bishops, as Vice President, 
presides. 

46. At the General Meeting there is (a) read the Annual Repert 
of the Council. (b) The estimate of expenses for the ensuing 
year is considered and approved. (c) There are chosen from among 
the members of the Society, suitable persons, with full authority, 
to audit the financial part of the Annual Report of the Council. 
(d) An election is held for Second Vice President, for members 


of the Council, for a Treasurer, and for Candidates for membership 


in the Council. (e) Persons nominated by the Council (in con. 
formity with Sec. 5., Rem. 6, and Sec. 36), to be honorary 
members of the Society, are then elected, should the Society see 
fit, to such position. (f) Questions and measures are discussed 
which have been brought forward by the Council, by Committees, 
or by other members of the Society. 
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Remark. The propositions of Committees and of members of 
the Society, are brought before the General Meeting only after 
preliminary examination by the Council. 

47. Questions in the General Meeting are decided in the way 
mentioned in See. 30. 

48. The Report of the Council, with that of the Auditing 
Jommittee, is, through the Ober-Procurator of the Holy Synod, 
brought to the high consideration of the Imperial Patroness of the 
Society. It is also presented to the Holy Synod, and afterwards 
is printed. 


VI. Committees, and Local General Meetings. 


49. Diocesan Committees, under the Presidency of their respec- 
tive Diocesans, carry on the work of the Missionary Society, each 
within its own limits. 

50. Each Diocesan Committee shall consist, beside the Presi- 
dent, of a Vice President and members. 

51. The Bishop of the Diocese shall appoint, to be associated 
with him as Vice President, either a Vicar Bishop or a prominent 
laymen. The members of the Committee shall be chosen at a 
Local General Meeting, to the number of from four to eight. 

Remark. The heads of missions, when presented at a Com- 
mittee Meeting, shall have the same right to speak as if a member 
of the Committee. 

52. The Committee shall have a Treasurer and a Secretary. 

53. In regard to the terms of service of the members of the 
Committee, of the Treasurer, and of the Secretary, the calling of 
meetings, the rendering of decisions, and Rules of Order, the 
Committees shall be governed by regulations determined by the 
Council of the Society. 

54. The Committee shall see (a) to giving certificates to active 
members (Sec. 18). (b) To furnishing boxes for offerings (Sec. 
21). (c) To providing collection books and lists, for all members of 
the Society who are willing to have such, and are personally known 
to the Committee; and (d) to publishing monthly, in the local 
journals, a report of all offerings, and of all disbursements. 
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Remark. The sums gathered by the collection books or lists, 
are sent, at the time designated by the Committee, either directly 
to the Committee, or, if sent by clerical members, through their 
Rural Deans. The books or lists when filled out are returned to 
the Committee in like manner. 


55. The Committees shall deposit the sums coming to them, 
in the District Treasuries, their Treasurers each retaining on 
hand not more than one hundred roubles for current expenses. 

56. The Treasurer of each Committee shall furnish to the 
Council as ummary account of Committee funds, every four months. 

57. The Committees shall communicate with the Council as to 
the aims and interests of the Society. 


58. The Diocesan Committees within whose bounds there are 
missions, have the following duties: (a) to attend, in the way 
that may be most convenient, to satisfying the material needs of the 
missionaries and of missionary establishments. (b) To co-operate 
with the missionaries, by their mediation, in the work of Christ 
ianizing the heathen, and establishing them in the Orthodox 
faith. (c) To seek, by lawful means, to remove obstacles to the 
prosperity of the missions, acting within the limits of the Consti- 
tution. (d) At proper times, to furnish tu the Council, beside the 
yearly report, information of doings or events at the missions, etc., 
out of the usual way, e. g., of the conversion of a number of heathen, 
and at the same time, for the information of those interested in 
missionary work, to print an account of these things in the local 
journals, 

Remark. 1. These Committees, together with the Diocesan 
authorities, establish according to local agreement, the detailed 
instructions defining the relation of the missions to the committees, 
and the ways of accounting with the Missions for the sums 
appropriated by the Missiouary Society. These instructions shall 
be, after examination by the Council of the Society, subject to 
ratification by the Holy Synod. 

Remark. U. The giving of instructions to the Missionaries, 
relative to the work of Christianizing the heathen and building them 
up in the faith, belongs directly to the Bishops, independently of 
the Committees. 
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59. Each Committee has its seal, designed in conformity with 
that mentioned in Sec. 40, and with the legend “ The Seal ot the 
Committee of the Orthodox Missionary Society,” and documents 
stamped by it shall be sent free of postage, in accordance with 
Sec. 41. 

60. The Committees, at the begining of each year, shall bring 
in at the Annual General Meeting, reports of the doings, of the 
receipts and expenditures, and of the number of members, of the 
Society, and, at the same time, copies of these reports shall be sent 





to the Council. 

Remark. The Committees established in parts of the country 
where there are Missions, shall, in their Annual Report, give 
(a) an estimate of the expenses of the Mission for the current 
year, and (b) information as to the condition and doings of the 
Mission for the year past. Such shall be sent at the same time to 
the Bishop of the Diocese, and to the Holy Synod. 

61. The Local Annual General Meetings are called by the 
Committees, and must be held not later than the beginning of 
February. Extraordinary meetings may be held at any time. 

62. In the Local General Meetings, the President of the Com- 
mittee shall preside, but in case of his absence, the Vice President, 

63. In regard to the manner of calling the Local General Meet- 
ings, the order of business, the decision of questions at these 
gatherings, the election of an Auditing Comumittee, etc., these 
shall be done in conformity with the principles set forth in Sec- 
tions 438, 46 and 47. 

64. The reports of the Committees shall be published in the 
local journals, and shall also be printed separately, for distribution 
among members of the Society. 

65. Suggestions as to the interpretation, or the development, of 
this Constitution, presented or forwarded by the Council of the 
Society, shall be sent, through the Ober-Procurator of the Holy 
Synod, to the Council of Ministers. 


Such being the ConstiTuTION of the Orthodox Missionary Society 
it is interesting to inquire as to its actual working. Avn effort has, 
we see, been made in the Russian Church, to arouse a general 
interest in the Missionary work, by the establishment of Mission- 
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ary Committees in the different Dioceses, and giving them definite 
work to do. How far have these efforts been suecessful? This 
is a question of speeial interest to us at this time, when, owing in 
part, perhaps, to a change in the administration of our Missionary 
work, there is widely recognized the necessity of what to some 
has long seemed most desirable, the hearty co-operation of 
Diocesan Auxiliary Committees—to incite a more wide-spread 
zeal for missions, and to draw out, what will follow upon an 
increased interest, enlarged offerings for the Missionary work. 
There are, we may well believe, many who might be led to give 
aeeording to their ability, who have hitherto stood aloof, and who 
are likely to stand aloof in the future, but for some sueh instru- 
mentality, to their own great loss, as well as that of the Church, 
and of the cause of missions. The writer is far from saying that 
a plan which may prove efficient in another country, would, of 
uecessity, work well in our own. This might, indeed, be very far 
from being the case. But, on the other hand, it cannot but be of 
benefit to us to know what others have done in endeavoring to carry 
on a work similar to what we have at heart, even if under somewhat 
different circumstances. 


Let us briefly examine the last Report of the Orthodox 
Missionary Society, made at the Annual General Meeting at 
Moscow, May 8, 1877. We learn from this, that the receipts of 
the Society for the previous year amounted to 111,598 roubles, 
28} copecks.' 

Certain offerings, “For the Propagation of Christianity 


” which have long been made 


amongst the Heathen in the Empire, 
in the Churches, are now disbursed through the Missionary 
Society. These for the year amounting to 30,100.374 roubles, 
made the entire sum received by the Society, 141,698.653 roubles. 
Let us analyze the receipts. Of the 111,598.28} roubles received 


by the Society directly, 16,384.60 roubles were received trom 





? A rouble equals about seventy-five cents; a copeck is the one hundredth part of 
a rouble. In the other sums mentioned in this article, copecks will be given as 
decimal parts of a rouble, just as we write cents as decimals of a dollar. 
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interest on invested funds ; 2,214.143 roubles from miscellaneous 
sources; 19,984.40} roubles came to the Council directly ; 
73,015.13} roubles came through the Diocesan Committees. 

These Committees have been founded, thus far, in about one- 
half the Dioceses of the Russian Charch, and some of these 
among the poorest in the Church. Of the Dioceses in the 
remaining half, sending their Missionary offerings through the 
Council, are those of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Yaroslav, Kazan and 
Nijni Novgorod. Of course, it does not, of necessity, show a luke- 
warmness of missionary feeling to have no definite Diocesan 
organization for missions. In Moscow, the Council, with the 
venerable Metropolitan at its head, takes the place most properly 
of a Diocesan Committee. It may be thought wise that some of 
the neighboring Dioceses, as Yaroslav and Tver, and others who, 
if not so near, are yet*in very close connection with Moscow, 
should join with it to make a strong central body. But the fact 
remains, that, of all that is given, by far the larger part comes 
from dioceses in which, but for the influence of the Diocesan 
Committees, little would, in all likelihood, be received. 

In the following list of Dioceses in which there are Missionary 
Committees, there is given, in parenthesis, the number of mem- 
bers of the Missionary Society in each Diocese, followed by the 
amount of offerings as reported at the Annual General Meeting 
in May, 1877. 


Astrachan (290), 2,859.874, R. Blagovaischensky on the Amoor (117) 


805.81, R. 
The Don (about 500), 3,435.89 R Irkutsk (about 490), 26,522.904 R. 
Kalouga (about 50), 632.44 R. Kieff (69), 1,447.10 R 
Kostroma (271), 3, 928.774 R. Minsk (45), 261.244 R. 
Orenburg (220), 843.63 R. Orloff (140), 2,398.75 R. 
Perm (137), 5,891.55 R. Riazan (201), 1,855.65 R. 
Samara (173), 721.25 R. Simbirsk (352), 1,801.06 R. 
Tamboff (239), 1,965.91 R. Tobolsk (462) 3,598.834 R. 
Tomsk (74), 475.62 R. Viatka (138), 2,375.79 R. 
Vitebsk (63), 233.86 R. ° Vladimir (185), 2,550.89 R. 
Vologda (237), 1,974.96 R. Voronej (148), 1,486.71 R. 
Yakoutsk (about 110), 610.50 R. Yenisee (about 150), 919.424 R. 
Kharkoff (408), 3,049.704 R. Tchernigoff (63), 368.00 R. 


*Mohileff (no report, just founded). 
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The Diocesan Committees of the last three dioceses were 
established during the year. The members of the Society, as 
reported by the several Diocesan Committees, number in all 
5,232, those connected with the Council 2,328, the entire number 
being 7,560. The amount of the offerings have been already 
mentioned. Of the entire sum of 141,698.653 R., received by 
the Society, 15,480.75 R., were added to the Permanent Fund, 
making it in all 261,104.40 R; 16,354.41} R. to the Reserve Fund, 
making it 170,383.194; 100,659.36 R. were expended, and there 
remained cash on hand, 74,876.624 R. 

Of what was expended as above, 73,311.49 R., were appropriated 
at the Annual Meeting in May, 1876. 7,397.134 R. were special 
offerings for Japan ; 2,060.80 R., given to Missionaries, in the way 
of special relief, and 9,708.87 R., were appropriated by Diocesan 
Jommittees. The expenses of the Diocesan Committees amounted 
to 3,211.62 R.; those of the Council, including 880 R. for the 
traveling expenses of Missionaries sent out, to 4,969.44 R. The 
other items in this statement of expenses of the Council are, 


Salary of Editor of the Missioner, the bright weekly paper which 
is the organ of the Society, 1,000 R., Clerk hire, 1,805 R., Office 
rent, 836.37 R., Printing, 364.68 R., expenses of General Meeting, 
86.00 R., sundries, 317.94 R. 


The writer has aimed in this paper to give some account what 
the Orthodox Missionary Society of Russia is, and of what it is 
doing. At another time, please God, he purposes telling of the 
work of Russian Missienaries among heathen and Mohametans, in 
China, Japan, Turkestan, and in Eastern and South Eastern 


Russia. 


CHAS. R. HALE. 











ARE THE EARLY NARRATIVES OF GENESIS 
TO BE LITERALLY UNDERSTOOD ? 


The Scriptures open with a series of narratives concerning the 
very earliest events pertaining to our race. Besides the much 
discussed account of the Creation, these embrace the story of 
Paradise and the fall of man, of the murder of Abel, of the 
great longevity of the patriarchs, of the flood and of the confu- 
sion of tongues. Several or all of these are also mentioned in 
forms more or less disguised in the early legends of many nations 
and with especial distinctness in the ancient writings of Chaldea 
which have been recently discovered and deciphered. In the 
traditions of other nations than the Hebrew, these are associated 
with so many circumstances that are, upon their face, unreal, that 


they can only be accepted either as dim reminiscences of facts 
overlaid in the course of ages with a mass of unreliable legend ; 


or else as allegories, never intended to be accepted as facts, but 
designed to set forth certain truths more likely to be received in 
primitive times in this form than if stated in abstract terms. 
Both these views have been advocated by different writers in 
regard to the Scripture narratives also. We propose here to 
examine these theories, but the former very briefly. 

The mythical theory in general rests upon one or both of two 
grounds: first the narratives in question contain such improba- 
bilities and incongruities that they cannot reasonably be literally 
accepted. In this case we are compelled to search, by such means 
as may be at our disposal, for the underlying truth from which 
they have sprung, and the result of this search must always be a 
very uncertain residne. This is not of much importance in regard 
to the Scripture narratives, unless indeed it should be thought to 
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have a bearing upon the account of the age of the antediluvian 
patriarchs ; but whatever may be its value, it will be more 
conveniently considered under the head of the allegorical theory 
to which it is equally essential. The second ground is simple 
Pyrrhonism—the truth in regard to these matters might have 
been so and so, therefore it is so, This has been extensively 
applied to all history, sacred and profane, in the last generation, 
and has been very popular. Under the results of excavation and 
deciphered inscription it is now rapidly waning in favor, and 
it has come to be seen that what is related by competent, honest 
and intelligent writers as history, has at least a primd facie claim 
to be regarded as history. It need not be further considered here. 
Neither is it proposed to consider the theory of congruity. 
Doubtless there are cases in which doings and sayings of men are 
related which are so grossly incongruous to their known character, 
or to other known facts of their lives that it would be impossible 
to receive them as authentic history. The same thing may result 
also from palpable anachronisms. Such difficulties have been 
alleged against some of the early narratives of Genesis ; but the 
time has long since passed when it is necessary to dwell upon 
these. Making due allowance for the necessary anthropomorphic 
form of Revelation, there has been no difficulty of this kind 
suggested which has not been abundantly set aside. The diffi- 
culty itself is of that subjective character which requires to be 
very strong and clear to be entitled to weight. 

Nevertheless, the mythical character of these early Scripture 
narratives has been advocated with great learning and ingenuity, 
and of late has been thought to receive confirmation from the 
discovery of the corresponding Chaldean legends. It may be 
worth while to consider this point briefly. The Chaldean legends, 


as we at present have them, are contained in fragments of Assyrian 
tablets recovered from the mounds at Kouyunjik, on the site of the 
palaces of Sennacherib and Assurbanipal. Such of these, how- 
ever, as concern the narratives contained in Genesis were found 
exclusively in the latter locality, and were written about the year 
670, B. C. But these Assyrian tablets announce themselves as 
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copies of earlier Babylonian records. How ancient were the 
originals? The late eminent Assyriologist, George Smith ' gives 
his reasons for supposing them to have been committed to writing 
in the period between 2000 and 1550 B. C; i.e. (in a general 
way, in the period between Abraham and Moses), but to have 
then been the record of much more ancient oral traditions. While 
these dates are open to much controversy and the reasons given 
for them can by no means be considered in the present state of our 
knowledge as conclusive, they may yet, for the sake of argument, 
be here accepted. It is probable then, that Abraham, before his 
migration, had a knowledge of the Chaldean legends, and it is 
hence argued that the narratives of Genesis relating to the same 
subjects and often containing a somewhat similar statement of the 
main facts, were ultimately derived from these Chaldean legends. 
The latter are manifestly legendary, hence the former must be 
also. The completeness of the non seguitur can only be made 
apparent by a comparison of the two sets -f narratives, for which 
there is here no space. The simple brevity of the history in Gen- 
esis is familiar; the Chaldean legends are obscure, verbose and 
swelling out at every point with the monstrosities of early myth- 
ology. It is as if a modern scholar should sit down to pick out 
the grains of truth in the prehistoric myths of ancient Greece and 
having set them down soberly, should then be told, forsooth, that 
his work must itself be legendary because derived from legendary 
sources! It would be contrary to all knowledge of legends, to 
all experience of literature, that the derived legend should be thus 
vastly more simple, more reasonable, more vratsemblable than the 
legend from which it was drawn. If we assume, on the other 
hand, that the Chaldean legends represent a primeval revelation 
so overlaid with the corrupt accretions of ages as to be scarcely 
distinguishable, and that Abraham or some later writer was guided 
by inspiration to recover from this mass of legend the original 
truth, we have an explanation of the facts which can only seem 
less probable to those who shrink from accepting the fact of in- 





'The Chaldean account of Genesis, Chap. IT. 
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spiration at all. But if we were to take a purely human view of: 
the matter, we must, if we regard Abraham as the author of the 

early narratives in Genesis, either consider that he was in posses- 

sion of a far more ancient and trustworthy account of the events 

recorded in the Chaldean legends, or else that he analyzed these 

with matchless skill and penetration and drew from them and 

preserved for our use the simple history out of which they had 

gradually grown. In either vase their contrast to the Chaldean 

legends is a powerful argument for the historical character of the 

early narratives of Genesis. 

We are left, therefore, with the alternative that these narratives 
are either relations of facts as they actually occurred, or else are 
allegories, like the parables of our Lord, designed to teach moral 
truths, but not meant to be literally understood of real events. 
With this allegorical interpretation a tinge of the mythical element 
is often supposed to be combined. 

Undoubtedly these narratives have been received for a generation 
of centuries in their literal sense ; but this is no more conclusive 
as to their true interpretation than many other things, such as the 
rising and setting of the sun, which are now positively known to 
have been understood erroneously. They are distinguished, even 
the objector allows, from the parables of the New Testament by 
being narrated in the simple form of history, while the parables 
are marked as such in their very narration; but it is urged that 
this distinction may belong to the necessities of the time and the 
people, and is not therefore to be accepted as conclusive. 

There are several] passages in the New Testament, both in the 
teachings of our Lord Himself and in the Epistles also (as Matt. 
x.15, xix.4, Luke xi.51, Rom. v, Heb. xi, 2 Pet. iii, ete.), which 
refer to these narratives as the basis of important moral teaching. 
It is true that we sometimes appeal to a statement in a parable of 
Scripture or even in a work of fiction, as Dante or Shakspeare, in 
argument as if they were actual facts, the fiction being so true to 
nature that the appeal will be allowed ; but in some instances in 
which the early narratives of Genesis are cited in the New Testa- 
ment it is difficult to suppose that the speakers or writers had any 
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other conception of them than as literal narratives. Without 
pressing that point, however, let us look at some of these narra- 
tives more particularly and, assuming for the sake of argument 
their allegorical character, see to what conclusions this assumption 
will lead us. 

First among these narratives chronologically comes the story of 
Paradise and the fall. We will suppose that no objection is made 
to the general representation of man’s original state of innocence 
and of his having in some way become sinful. The latter fact is 
patent. It cannot be disputed that sin is in the world; it is all 
about us, and is recognized in our own hearts with an experience 
too real and too bitter to allow of its being questioned. The 
other assumption—of man’s original innocence—offers the best 
reconciliation which has ever been suggested of his present sinful- 
ness with the absolute holiness of his Creator. The questions of 
the original unity of the human race on the one side, and of evolu- 
tion on the other, do not come in here at all. So far as the former 
is concerned whatever views may be held about it, it is clear that 
the Old Testament treats only of one race; and it is equally 
plain in regard to the latter that the narrative starts with man 
when he was already constituted with his existing faculties. We 
cannot here consider the view that sin is merely an imperfect 
stage of progress towards good, having in itself no truly moral 
character. If such a view is consistent with Scripture at all, it 
can only be on the supposition that man had reached his ideal 
state and become perfectly holy before his story is opened in Gen- 
esis. That narrative presents him to our view as morally inno- 
cent, and at the same time possessed of the perilous yet precious 
gift of choice. By what methods and under what circumstances 
did this power lead to actual sin¢ To many the story as told in 
Genesis seems puerile and too little in accordance with the dignity 
of man to be an actual narrative of facts,and moreover to contain 
within itself several accessory statements which indicate to their 
minds its allegorical character. There is a mention of a Paradise 
with its tree of life and its tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, which savors to them altogether of a parable; and there is 
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the account of a persuasive serpent, which seems almost a dream 
of the Arabian nights; withal there is a command given and 
broken not to eat of this tree of the knowledge of good and evil, 
which seems a very small matter in itself on which to rest the 
fortunes and the character of the whole human race. The last 
point is the really important one ; the others are merely accessories. 
It is thought better to suppose that the great truth to be conveyed 
was the alienation of the human heart from God, and that this is 
told in the form of the narrative as it has come down to us, not 
because it actually so occurred, but because it could thus be more 
easily received and held in remembrance by uncultured minds, 
Let all this be granted, and then let us try to conceive how this 
alienation of the heart was manifested. 

Such alienation has never existed anywhere or at any time in 
the world without showing itself in some outward act. The evil 
inward disposition invarably breaks forth in actual transgression. 
Now how could our first parents have committed a transgression ? 
Or we might even ask, how could they have become conscious of 
any divergence between their will and the will of God? Clearly, 
there must have been some command laid upon them which it 
was possible for them to violate. Without such command one 
cannot see how they could have found themselves in opposition to 
God ; a purely subjective opposition is hardly conceivable under 
the circumstances. To carry out the allegory then there must have 
been some definite command—whether one given supernaturaily 
from above, or one, as some prefer to think—made known 
through their own conscience, but still some definite command laid 
upon Adam and Eve, and that command they broke. What was 
it? We may range through the whole category of possible com- 
mands and we shall find nothing simpler, nothing better adapted 
to the purpose, nothing more fitted to the inexperience and moral 
infancy of our first parents than the command not to eat of the 
fruit of a particular tree. Whatever the command may have been 
the object to which it had reference must necessarily have been a 
thing “of the knowledge of good and evil ; ” for the transgressors, 
hitherto knowing only good, and that simply and not antagonistic- 
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ally, now, by the very act of transgression, came to the knowledge 
of evil, and of good also in its relation of antagonism to evil. The 
tree, therefore, if a tree happened to be the subject of the com- 
mand, must of necessity have been a “tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil.” Thus in the main point, as soon as we attempt 
to realize what the allegorical interpretation means, we are led 
back unavoidably to the literal truth of the narrative as it stands. 
Nothing whatever has been gained by shrinking from accepting it 
as a simple story of actual facts as they occurred. 

When we turn to the accessories we shall find that there is noth - 

ing in them to call for a different conclusion. We understand 
plainly enough from all Seripture that the serpent was a mere 
tool in the hands of the great tempter of souls. We assume that 
there is such a tempter and that he is a personal being; but 
if any think otherwise, let them substitute for the word that which 
they conceive to be intended by the names Satan and the Devil, 
and the argument wil] remain the same. We read that the 
serpent, thus guided, spoke to Eve; but how? There is frequent 
mention of God’s speaking to man; sometimes it is expressly said 
to have been by an audible voice; far more frequently it is by 
visions; often by dreams; sometimes by messengers, human or 
angelic; sometimes by the assumption of a human form ; oftenest 
of all the means of communication, as in these chapters, is not 
mentioned, and we are free to suppose that mode which may seem 
best to suit the circumstances. So also in regard to the way in 
which the evil spirit “ spoke ” through the serpent. We are by no 
means limited to the supposition of an audible voice. We now 
often refer to the brutes as coaxing us, as speaking to us, as telling 
us of their wants. In such wise the serpent, aided by the sugges. 
tions of the Devil to the mind of Eve, may have spoken, or some 
other of many ways may have been used. This does not matter, 
and does not affect the main point. 

We are not called upon to suppose that the serpent underwent 
any physical change when the curse was pronounced “ upon thy 
belly shalt thou go and dust shalt tiiou eat all the days of thy 
life; ” for not only did the family of Ophidians exist before man, 
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but when the writer used the word “ serpent ” he must have meant 
the creature which was called by that name in his time. The 
serpent had been the tool and was ever hereaftcr to be the symbol 
and reminder of the struggle between man and evil, and to this 
end it was essential that he should remain unchanged ; just as in 
everything which has a sacramental character, the rainbow, cireum- 
cision, the Paschal lamb, Baptism, the Eucharist, and in every- 
thing of similar character, it is essential that the familiar object 
or custom used as the material of the sacrament should remain 
unchanged. The circumstances of the story which have inclined 
men to adopt an allegorical interpretation need only to be fairly 
considered to show that they do not tend in that way. 

Of the tree of life nothing can safely be said, because its use has 
never been permitted to man, and we therefore know nothing 
about it. Whether literal or allegorical the same thing is true; 
we cannot interpret it at all. In the materia medica we find many 
fruits of the earth which powerfully affect the human system. If, 
led by this analogy, we should be inclined to interpret this tree of 
some means Divinity provided for strengthening the powers of life 
and thus keeping the tendency to decay in abeyance in a body as 
yet unvitiated by inherited disease ; we must yet remember that 
it plainly had reference only to this terrestrial life. If drugs can 
have such power upon the wrecked constitutions men now inherit 
from a long line of ancestra] ills, there is nothing strange that a 
greater power should have been exerted upon the yet untainted con- 
stitution of man. But however this may be, after the fall it conld 
only have prolonged a life of sin and sorrow; and man was 
mercifully denied access to its fruit. 

The story of Cain and Abel appears in Genesis as the record of 
a passionate and unprincipled man the first born of the race, 
who rose upon and murdered his more righteous brother. The 
allegorists tell us that thisis a fable or parable to set forth one fea- 
ture in the inevitable struggle of advancing civilizations. In the 
infancy of the human race there was no idea of property and no 
division of labor ; but with advancing civilization both these things 
were necessarily introduced. The nomadic shepherd finds his 
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rights encroached upon by the agriculturalist who must needs 
demand the possession of land in severalty. A struggle and 
collision ensues, and the agriculturalist, Cain, who represents the 
higher progress in civilization, is the victor. He becomes the founder 
of a race among whom the arts are developed, his descendants be- 
ing “the father of them that handle the harp and organ,” and also 
the “instructor of every artificer in brass and iron.” On the other 
hand, the pastoral community must in this progress give way, and 
accordingly Abel is represented as slain. Now, if the narrative be 
a parable at all, we believe it must be a parable with a very differ- 
ent moral. Nothing of this kind appears in the story, certain 
other things do appear very prominently; but of this presently. 
Let us again take the alleged allegory and consider it. In the 
early days of mankind, how was the reception or rejection 
of ideas determined? There were no Congresses to debate upon 
them, no Quarterly Reviews to discuss them. All history shows 
that the struggle between ideas has always taken a concrete and 
not an abstract form. It has been not the question of ownership 
in general, but of the ownership of this particular piece of prop- 
erty by this particular man. Even if, at a somewhat later stage of 
the progress, the question be of the proprietorship of a region by 
a clan or tribe, still the conflict turns mainly upon the skill and 
prowess of some single individual. If, then, a conflict in the 
earliest ages arose between the different tendencies and the differ- 
ent ideas into which human society was tending to divide, that 
conflict could only have found expression in a strife of individuals 
and we come back again to the story of the man who murdered 
his brother. 

But can the above be considered in any sense, allegorical or 
literal, as the purport of the story told in Genesis‘ That story is 
of two brothers, the earliest born of men, who come to offer sacri- 
fice; one is accepted, the other rejected, and this difference in their 
treatment was the result, we are told in the New Testament 
(Hebrews xi.: 4) of Abel’s faith. Cain, angered at the result, and, 
turning a deaf ear to the Divine remonstrances, slew his brother. If 
this bean allegory of anything, it is surely an allegory to set forth the 
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fearful consequences to which unbridled passion, chafed at the con- 
sequences of its own ill-doing, may lead. This is an allegory 
which in every age has been often realized in the conduct of 
individuals. Why should a fictitious story be better for the pur- 
pose of inculcating this lesson than the real ones which history 
has so abundantly supplied ¢ and what shadow of reason is there 
for denying that it actually occurred between the first two brothers 
whom the world had seen / 

But how about the ages of the ante-diluvian patriarchs, and for 
that matter, of many of the post-diluvian‘ Is it to be accepted 
as a literal fact that men in those days lived for periods that would 
stretch back from our day half-way through the Christian era ¢ Some 
degree of uncertainty in regard to the exact ages recorded in the 
fifth and eleventh chapters of Genesis may readily be admitted 
when it is remembered that the present Hebrew text, the Samari- 
tan and the Greek versions all differ from one another in regard 
to many of these numbers, and when it is also remembered how 
very peculiar a difficulty attends the exact transmission of nwm- 
bers through the hands of many successive scribes. But these 
considerations, while they may affect in some degree some of the 
details, scarcely alter the general aspect of the case in which a 
longevity many times beyond the present possibilities of human 
life is attributed with great minuteness and circumstantiality to 
one after another of the long line of patriarchs. Suggestions of 
various kinds have been made; that year stands for month or some 
other division of time—forgetting that the word must have been 
used in the sense in which it was understood at the time the record 
was written; that each of the patriarchs represents not an indi- 
vidual, but a long line of heads of a particular family or clan, like 
the Abimelechs of Philistia, or the Pharaohs of Egypt, or the 
Seleucid and Ptolemies of a later day—an interpretation attended 
with peculiar difficulties in several cases, such as that of Enoch 
and Noah; and so with other explanations. They all attest the 
sense of the difficulty without removing it. Undoubtedly, the dis- 
position to look upon the record of these ages as something else 
than literal is strengthened when it is found that as the early story 
of all other nations passes back beyond the bounds of authentic 
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history immense periods of life and activity are assigned to their 
semi-mythical heroes. It is true that these periods are reckoned 
by tens of thousands, instead of by hundreds of years; but still 
they indicate, it is alleged, the same disposition to exaggeration, 
and why should we suppose the early legends of the Hebrew peo- 
ple alone to have been exempt from this tendency? The Chal- 
dean pre-historic myths, e. g., differ here from the Hebrew only 





as they do everywhere else—in the story of the creation, the fall, 
the flood. Why not regard them alike as myths or as allegories, 
the Hebrew being characterized by less wildness and extravagance, 
by a less exuberant imagination as became the character of the 
people? But was this the character of the Hebrew people? Is 
there any literature which shows a richer imagination than is found 
in the sacred books of the Israelites? And in every corruption of 
the text of those books, is not the tendency of the people to exag- 
geration abundantly manifest ¢ There is no other explanation of 
the great simplicity and moderation of these early narratives in 
Genesis, when compared with the corresponding legends of other 
nations, which is critically and scientifically reasonable, than the 
hypothesis that the Hebrews have preserved the kernel and truth 
of history. This applies to the ages of the patriarchs as well as to 
the other stories. We can trace how Abraham migrated at an early 
day from “ Ur of the Chaldees ” with the veritable history which 
his pure religion enabled him to keep intact, while the same record 
among the polytheistic nations whom he left became dimmed and 
obscured—in fact, had probably already become so even in his day 
—and overlaid with a mass of mythical legend. Yet this legend 
still points back to the Hebrew story as the nucleus of historic truth 
around which it has all crystallized. Thus, in regard to the par- 
ticular case before us, why should these lives of tens of thousands 
of years have been assigned by the Chaldeans, by the Egyptians 
and by other nations, to their pre-historic ancestors unless there 
had actually been among them extraordinary longevity? We are 
apt to forget the correlation between activity of life and length of 
life. They may be compared. to speed and power; the one is 
in inverse ratio to the other. All the intimations we have of 


those early days of the race and all the thoughts we can form of 
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it, go to show that life was then exceedingly slow, with few 
events, with little intensity of thought or activity of any kind. 
The diet (Gen. i: 29; ix: 3, 4) appears to have been exclusively 
vegetable, and there were few inherited diseases. Under these 
circumstances a far longer than the present ordinary term of life 
was to be expected—a term which gradually, but somewhat rap- 
idly, shortened when all these circumstances became changed as 
the ages rolled away. We confess to an utter scepticism in regard 
to statements made, as if upon medical authority, that the human 
constitution is incapable of such duration; that, considered simply 
as a mechanism, it could not possibly endure for so many centuries. 
Such statements, if made, must of necessity be based upon a 
knowledge of the human constitution as it now exists. Even 
now, there exist long-lived and short-lived families in which the 
average duration of life in the one is almost double that of the 
other, and yet no analysis of science can detect the difference be- 
tween them. How slight a change would have made the ante- 
diluvian ages possible? and where is the evidence, or even the 
probability, that such changes have not occurred in the five or six 
thousand years or more of the constant propagation of the hu- 
man race? But however these things may be, we know of no other 
way of explaining the universal myths in regard to the immense 
longevity of pre-historic heroes than by the supposition that the 
early ages of mankind were actually considerably prolonged be- 
yond their present measure. 

The remaining narratives of the deluge and of the confusion of 
tongues must be treated more summarily, and this is really all that 
cau be required. The tradition of the flood among nearly all the 
nations throughout the world who have been intelligent enough to 
have traditions, might alone be deemed sufficient to establish it as an 
historic fact. If it be regarded as local, co-extensive with the race 
of Adam, for whose punishment alone it was sent, it can be con- 
fronted by no scientific objection ; and this view of its local char- 
acter has been held more or less generally in all ages at least of 
Christian thought." The only difticulty in the acceptance of its 





*See Quest. et Resp. ad orthodoxos. Quest. xxxiii. (Bound up with the works of 
Justin Martyr.) 
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historic truth must be found in the denial of a supernatural Power 
guiding and controlling the forces of nature for His own moral ‘4 
purposes. That question cannot be discussed here. Admitting 
the existence of such a Power, there is nothing in the story of the 
flood which demands or even suggests an allegorical interpretation. 
It is inconceivable that such an allegory should have been able to : 
assert its place in the most ancient reminiscences of so many na- 
i‘ tions. These uniform traditions of the most widely separated 
and diverse people point back to and unite in the historic narra- 
tive as given in Genesis vi, vii and viii. 
Somewhat the same position may be taken in regard to the 
a “confusion of tingues.” Linguistic science points to the diver- 
gence of languages, at least within a few great families, as a mat- 
ter of gradual growth and development; but how gradual, as 
measured by the scale of years, it has no means of determining. 
Those limits must be enormously wide which have allowed, on the 
one hand, the Hebrew or the Assyrian to remain substantially un- 
changed for a thousand years, or the Greek to vary but little in 
that period, and, on the other hand, in our own day permit the 


{ ; fragments of an uncultured African tribe, separated from each 
‘id other by only a few miles, to become unintelligible to one another 


far within the limits of a single generation. In view of these 
facts, it is seen that the difficulties of the Scripture narrative 
are merely difficulties which our own imagination has thrust into 
the text, but which do not belong to the text itself. In the 
first place, there is no statement there that all mankind were 
engaged in the attempt to build the tower of Babel; on the 
contrary, the natural inference from the story is that it was the 
work rather of only that portion of the race who migrated from 
the original centre towards “the land of Shinar.” Divergences 
of language were therefore left to grow up naturally between 
them and those who were left behind, as well as among the 





7 various tribes of the latter. There is, moreover, no statement 
whatever in regard to the length of time during which the 
“confusion of tongues” was developing itself, except that it was 
short enough to prevent the completion of the vast work they had 
undertaken. In view of the magnitude of the work and the 
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probably small number of laborers who could be spared from 
the other necessities of life, this limit may well have included a 
long term of years. Finally, there is no hint given as to 
the amount of the divergence of their tongues, except that it was 
sufficient to put an end to their common enterprise. Very likely 
the result was hastened by the want of mutual forbearance, the 
misunderstandings and quarrelings which even a slight dialectic 
variation would be sure to occasion among bold, bad men engaged 
in a Heaven-defying enterprise. The mere beginnings of the for- 
mation of dialects, such as the difference in the Italian of the 
peasants of Venice and of Naples, such as the difference in the 
English of the laboring classes of Cornwall and ‘of Northumber- 
land, would have been quite sufficient for the purpose. But this 
is stated with emphasis, that the confusion, whatever may have 
been its extent and however long in developing, was ordered of 
God and ordered for a purpose. In Scripture, as in the highest 
philosophy, all is from Him. Here, again, if His guidance and 
control of the forces of nature be admitted, all is plain and with- 
out difficulty ; if this be denied, Scripture can be but a tissue of 
absurdities from one end to the other. 

Thus far no allusion has been made to the inscription of Nebu- 
chadnezzar on the Birs Nimroud deciphered by Oppert. It 
records the stoppage of the building of that tower forty-two gen- 
erations before his day, because “ since a remote time people had 
abandoned it, without order expressing their words.’ Question 
has been made as to the accuracy of this translation; but essen- 
tially the same tradition has been found by George Smith among 
the clay tablets of Nineveh which are copies of the older Baby- 
lonian literature. A portion of one of these fragments he reads 
as follows: “......Babylon brought to subjection, [small] and great 
he confounded their speech. Their strong place (tower) all the 


day they founded ; to their strong place in the night entirely he 


made an end. In his anger also word thus he poured out; [to] 
scatter abroad he set his face,” ete.’ For any other record than 
that of Scripture such inscriptions would be universally thought 
sufficient confirmation of its historic character. 


' Chaldean Genesis, by George Smith, p. 158. 
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Were there space, other Scripture narratives might be treated 
in the same way. Difficulties must be expected in the story of 
such remote events so very briefly told, and it is easy enough to 


seem to avoid these by saying in a general way, “ Mh, that is all 


allegorical ;” but as soon as the allegory is questioned, it is found 
to bring us back of necessity to facts which cannot be better ex- 
pressed than in the simple language of the Pentateuch. . A cul- 
tured mind may at first revolt from the strongly anthropomorphic 
language of Genesis, and imagine that the story which is ex- 
pressed by it cannot be literal; but if that mind will take on a 
still higher culture and will narrowly: scan its own most philo- 
sophical language concerning the Divine Being, it will find that 
this is anthropomorphic too, only less intelligible to the popular 
apprehension. Any one who will reflect, will still further find, 
that all language in relation to the Deity must, in the nature of 
things, be anthropomorphic, and that only by the use of such lan- 
guage could the Deity have revealed Himself to man. The extent 
of the anthropomorphism must be in the inverse ratio to the 
culture of the time when the revelation was made, and that which 
may seem excessive and even gross to us, Was most suitable to 
our race in its infancy and is still the language best adapted to 
convey the truth to the uncultured—to the great mass of man- 
kind. And, finally, the extreme simplicity and directness of God’s 
dealings with our earliest forefathers which now gives offence 
to the fastidious, was in fact the very best and wisest way, the 
most loving and the most easily. comprehended in the times in 
which it occurred. If we imagine that our Heavenly Father 
has now led us to the understanding of something of the caleu- 
lus of spiritual truth, this gives us no reasonable ground for de- 
spising or casting aside the arithmetic by which He instructed the 


earlier years of our race. 


FREDERIC GARDINER. 
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HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN BOHEMIA 
AND MORAVIA. 


The Synod of Sendomir had been prepared for by two smaller 
assemblies held at Posen and Wilna. The Lutheran Pastor 
Glitschner had invited the brethren to the former place to confer 
about a projected union with the Lutherans. They met on the 
13th of February, in the house of Count Lukas Gorka; on the 
one side twenty-four Lutheran preachers, on the other Israel and 
Laurentius, with a number of Moravian nobles. Glitschner com- 
menced with prayer and exhortation and then they sang, all kneel- 
ing, the hymn, 

Komm heiliger Geist, Herre Gott. 
(Come, Holy Spirit, God.) 

The discussion then commenced. Glitschner demanded the for- 
mal acceptance of the Augsburg Confession by the Brethren. 
Bishop Israel replied that it would be better for each party to 


accept the doctrinal confession of the other side. Although no 
definite conclusion was reached, the way was paved for the Synod 
of Sendomir, to which the Lutherans sent as their deputies Eras- 
mus and Nikolaus Glitschner. At the beginning of March a con- 
ference between the Lutherans and Reformed took place at Wilna, 


where the two parties came to a harmonious agreement. 

When the preparations were at length complete, the meeting of 
the three communions took place at the town of Sendomir, in 
Little Poland; the sessions commencing on the Sunday called 
Misericordias (2d after Easter), April 9, 1570. Three objects 
were to be accomplished: (1.) the formal union of all “the evan- 
gelical” in one body ; (2.) the exclusion of the Unitarians, and 
(3.) a firm position against the Roman Church. The assembly was 
large in numbers; most of those who attended it were Reformed 
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from Little Poland and Lithuania, who adhered to the Swiss con- 
fession of 1566. Prominent among their ministers were Jacob 
Sylvius and Paul Gilow, of their laity the Woywodes Mysskowski 
of Cracow and Zhorowski of Sendomir. From Great Poland came 
the deputies of the Lutherans, the two Glitschners and Judge 
Buinski, representative of Count Gorka; while the Brethren were 
represented by Andreas Prassnitz (of whom nothing further is 
known) and Turnovius, then in his twenty-sixth year. At the 
opening of the synod the Woywode Zborowski and another person 
were chosen lay, and Paul Gilow and Andreas Prassnitz clerical 
Presidents. When the question of symbols came up, Gilow offered 
to the assembly for their adoption a Latin translation of the Swiss 
confession. N. Glitschner protested against this and urged with 
vehemence the acceptance of the Augsburg Confession as far 
superior to the fluctuating beliefs of the Calvinists and Walden- 
sians. Turnovius replied that it was unjust to term the Brethren 
Waldenses, since they were quite different body of Christians. 
The long and stormy session of ni: + hours duration was closed 
by the presiding officers with the admonition to all parties that 
they should seek the things which made for peace and harmony. 


At the session of the 11th of April the proceedings of the 
meeting at Wilna and the Polish Reformed Confession were read. 
On the 12th the matter was entrusted to a committee, consisting 
of the two Glitschners, Buinski, Prassnitz, Turnovins, Sylvius 
and Gilow. The committee met at Zborowski’s house, and the 
Brethren were first called on for their opinion. They asked per- 
mission to consult alone, which was granted. At this consulta- 
tion they agreed to press the acceptance of their own symbols; 
but, if this proved an impossible task, to vote for the acceptance 
of the Polish Contession. When the decision of the Brethren was 
announced the Lutheran deputies proposed that a new Polish Con- 
fession should be put forth, representing the belief of all parties. 
In the evening Sarnitzki, Prassnitz, the two Glitschners and 
Turnovius commenced the work of drawing up the new Con- 
fession and spent the whole night at their task. On the following 
day seven ministers, who abjured Socinianism, were received back 
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to communion, and Sylvius read to the Synod the Consensus of 


Sendomir. 


On Friday, the 14th day of April, 1570, after four copies of the 
document had been drawn up and signed by all parties, the Con- 
SENSUS SENDOMIRIENSIS'’ was read and formally approved by the 


Synod of Sendomir. 


Consensus mutuus in Religionis Chris- 
tiane Capitibus inter LEcclesias Majoris 
et Minoris Poonie, Russie, Lithuanie, 
et Samogitie que juxta Confessionem 
Augustanam. Fratrum Bohemorum et 
Helveticam, aliquo Modo a se dissentire 
videbantur, factus in Synod Sendomiriens. 

Anno Domini, 1570, Die 14 Aprilis. 


It bears as its title: 


Mutual agreement in the chief articles 
of the Christian religion between the 
churches of Great and Little Poland, 
Russia, Lithnania and Samogitia, which 
according to the Augsburg, Bohemian 
Brethren’s and Helvetic Confessions, 
have seemed to differ from each other 
in some matters, concluded in the Synod 


of Sendomir. 
April 14th, A. D., 1570. 
The “Consensus” begins with a condemnation of the errors of 
the “Sectarian Tritheists, Ebionites and Anabaptists,” under 
which terms the disciples of the Socini are included. Then it 
rehearses the orthodoxy of the adherents to the Augsburg Con- 
fession, as well as of the Bohemian Brethren (quos quidam rerum 


ignari Waldenses vocant), in the articles of “ God, the Holy 
Trinity, the Incarnation of the Son of God, Justification and other 
chief articles of the Christian Faith.” 


As to the unhappy strife about the Supper of the Lord, we are agreed to hold 
fast to the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, as the same have been interpreted in 
an orthdox sense by the FatRers of the Church, and especially by Irenzeus, that this 
Mystery, (Sacramentum, Geheimniss) consists of two parts, an earthly and a heavenly. 
We do not maintain that the elements are mere naked and empty signs,(signare nuda 
et vacua illa;) but that they give and communicate (exhibere et prestare) to the faithful 
by Faith that which they signify. To speak more distinctly and clearly, we are 
agreed to believe and confess that, not only is the substantial Presence, (substantialem 
Preesentiam) of Christ signified, but that truly (vere) in the Supper the Body and 
Blood of the Lord are re-presented, distributed and communicated (re-presentari, dis- 
tribui et exhiberi) to those who eat it, the symbols being joined to the Thing Itself 
(symbolis adjectis ipsi rei), since according to the natureof the Sacraments they are 


not mere signs. 


For a closer treatment of the subject reference is then made to 


?The entire document may be found in Latin in Niemeyer's “Collectio Confes- 


sionum.” There is also a German version in Bishop’s Croger’s “Geschiehte.”’ 
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the “Confession of the Saxon churches concerning the Supper of 
the Lord, sent to the Council of Trent in the year 1551;” wherein 
a moderate Melanchthonian view of Presence in the Eucharist is 
distinctly inculeated. It also declares that “ No. one should be 
admitted to the Communion until he shall have confessed to and 
been absolved by his pastor or minister.” 

The fatal point of the Consensus was that therein the three 
communions fully admitted the legitimacy of each other’s orders, 
and agreed to unite henceforth in one visible communion. Johan- 
nes Plitt, a Moravian historian, thus sums up the Consensus : 


(1.) That each body acknowledged the others as orthodox, and that all united 
against the Papists and sectaries. (2). That Christ is substantially present in the 
Eucharist and His Body and Blood received by the faithful, and that controversy 
over the meaning of the scriptural terms is forbidden, though each body may employ 
its own confession and mode of expression. (3). That mutual controversy will be 
restrained, and that each side will frequent the preaching and sacraments of the 
others. (4). That each retain its own church rites and ceremonies ; and (5), That 
the “ evangelical” congregations of Lithuania and Samogitia are exhorted thus to 


unite. 


Thus was concluded the unlucky Union of Sendomir. It was 
such a triumph of unity as the orators of Exeter Hall and their 
disciples on this side of the Atlantic would fain achieve for our 
own communion. It was as if Episcopalians, Methodists and 
Presbyterians agreeing to forget their trifling (?) religious differ- 
ences, should agree to unite in one body, mutually recognizing 
each other’s orders as valid, and their doctrines as identical. And 
now’ mark the consequences of this fraternization! The Con- 
sensus, hailed at its birth as « triumph of Christianity over unrea- 
sonable prejudices, produced innumerable strifes and heart burn- 
ings, and ended in the utter extinction of the Polish branch of the 
Unitas ; which, prior to 1652, was absorbed into the “ Reformed 
Church” of Poland. Hencetorth we must regard its Orders as in 
the highest degree doubtful, and give our attention to the other 
branches of the Unitas, which held themselves aloof from such 
an ill-assorted union. 

The agreement on the part of the Brethren and Lutherans was 
ratified at a meeting held in Posen on the Thursday in Whitsun- 
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week. The two Bishops, Israel and Laurentius, were present and 
signed the Consensus. The use of the surplice by the Brethren 
was objected to by the Lutherans, but the objections were at 
length withdrawn. Then the Te Deum was sung with an inter- 
change of congratulations. On the following Sunday, May 28, 
a solemn service of re-union was held at Posen. The Brethren 
assembled early at their church in the suburbs and marched in 
procession to the Lutheran place of worship where Laurentius, 
habited in his surplice, preached to the united congregations, first 
in Polish, then in German. In the afternoon the Lutberans 
marched in procession, headed by their pastors and accompanied 
by some of the Roman Catholic inhabitants, to the Brethren’s 
church, where N. Glitschner held forth to the Poles and Abraham 
Abdeel to the Germans, both wearing the black Geneva gown. 
The services were closed by the singing of the Te Deum. 

We turn with a feeling of relief from the “ Robber-synod ” of 
Sendomir to the fortunes of the Brethren in their native land. 
The crowns of Bohemia and Moravia had descended from the 
Emperor Ferdinand to his amiable son, Maximilian I], We have 
already spoken of his protestant tendencies and his frequent 
intercourse with the Lutheran minister, Pfauser. This so enraged 
the aged monarch, that on one occasion, when he met Pfauser 
coming from his son’s room, he seized the disciple of Luther by 
the throat, drew his sword, and with difticulty restrained himself 
from further violence. Maximilian hearing of this, sent Pfauser 
to the Elector-Palatine with a letter of commendation in which 
he intimated that he might soon follow as an exile to Heidelberg. 
The accession of such a prince to the throne of the Holy Roman 
Empire, of course aroused great anxiety in the Roman Court. 
Pope Pius IV. admonished him to remain faithful to the 
Catholic Church, that he might not lose his imperial crown ; to 
which Maximilian replied, that “ the salvation of his soul was 
dearer to him than all the glory of this world’”—an answer 
which was derided at Rome as “ Lutheran rhetoric.” In the same 
style he wrote to Paul Eberus in Wittenberg, that “his desire 
was, that the gospel might be preached everywhere out of the 


holy Scripture, then the papal power might maintain its position 
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—if it could.” Onee, while walking with his physician, Crato 
von Kraftheim, the Emperor deplored the divisions of Christendom 
and asked of his companion, “which of all these contending 
parties, in his opinion, came the nearest to apostolic simplicity ¢” 
Crato replied: “I think we might name the Brethren, who are 
called Picards.” Maximilian replied: ‘‘ That is also my opinion.” 

At the time of his accession to the throne (1564) something 
more than one-third of the population of Bohemia were Utra- 
quists and Lutherans, one-third were Roman Catholics, and the 
members of the Unitas Fratrum were a little less than one-third. 
There were a few Anabaptists ; but these were more numerous in 
Moravia, where they had seventy congregations. While the 
Protestants were divided against themselves with no effective 
organization, the Brethren by their admirable system of church 


order presented a firm front against all assaults of their adver- 


saries. Bishop Augusta, released from his long imprisonment, 
appeared once more amung them at Easter, 1564, and at a Synod 
at Leipnik, resumed his office as a Bishop, but no longer main- 
taining the arbitrary power which he once exercised. On the 
accession of the Emperor the Brethren invoked his protection and 
sent him a German translation of their confession of 1535, by 
Lord Joachin von Prostibor ; but they received no definite answer. 
When the corpse of Ferdinand was conveyed in state from the 
Austrian capital to its destined place in the cathedral of Prag, 
a procession of Bohemian nobles went forth to meet it, among 
whom were many members of the Unitas. This time was 
selected for the presentation of another petition ; bat contrary to 
the advice of Blahoslaw, who thought it an improper time for 
such a movement. ‘The Emperor appeared to receive it graciously, 
but the enemies of the Brethren prevailed with him and the 
harsh decrees of King Wladislaw were revived. The leader in 
this persecution was Joachin von Neuhaus, Chancellor of Bohemia. 
But it is related in the annals of the Brethren, that as the Chan- 
cellor hastened homeward with his suite and was crossing the long 
bridge over the Danube, a span of the bridge broke down and he 
sank in the waters of the blue Danube. Of his numerous escort 
only six knights and a squire were saved. The latter survived to 
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an advanced age and became a member of the Unitas, which 
seemed to him so manifestly protected by the hand of God. As 
he was swimming in the stream he saw his master, the Chancellor, 
rise to the surface, seized him by his golden necklace and held on 
until some fishermen, who hastened to the rescue, took them into 
a boat. But it was too late—the lite of the Chancellor had fled and 
the casket which contained the fatal decree, was never found. 
Thus the intended persecution was nipped in the bud; the divine 
judgments of 1508 were not yet forgotten. 

Soon after this remarkable event a wealthy nobleman of 
Moravia, Count von Hardegg, who was a zealous Lutheran, made 
overtures to the Brethren to unite with his denoinination. The 
Bishops, wiser than their brethren in Poland, while admitting the 
excellence of the Augsburg Confession in many respects, declined 
to enter into any formal union with the Lutheran body. In 
Pardubitz, the Brethren resumed their services and were driven 
out of town by the Governor; but they sent a message to the 
Emperor, who was encamped in Hungary, and he permitted them 
to return. Encouraged by this act of tavor, they sent him a 
German copy of their Hymn-book with a laudatory epistle, in 
which he was likened to the pious monarchs, David, Jehoshaphat, 
Josiah, Constantine and Theodosius. The Emperor received the 
gift graciously (Nov. 1566) and promised them his protection. 
The Unitas increased constantly in numbers; but the two great 
sects of Protestantism grew more rapidly owing to the laxity of 
their discipline. Most of the converts became Lutherans; but 
there were also Reformed congregations at Prag, Kuttenberg, 
Kéniggriitz, Saaz, Laun, Czaslau, Leitmeritz and in Moravia at 
Trebitsch and other places. The Lutherans and Calvinists both 
held their meetings in churches which had been used by the 
Utraquists. The national church, which still adhered to the 
compact of 1433, was rapidly hastening to its downfall. Indeed, 
at the first Diet which the Emperor held at Prag (March, 1567) 
the compact was formally abrogated, and every inhabitant of 
Bohemia was allowed to choose his own religion. When this was 
announced, nearly all the middle classes of society (Biirgerstand) 
went over from the Calixtine Church to Lutheranism. The 
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Brethren also gained a large accession to their membership in this, 
the first centennial year of their separate existence. At this time 
it was not uncommon to speak of all Bohemians, who were not in 
communion with Rome, as Utraquists (i. e., communing in 
both species), a singularly inappropriate designation, since the cup 
had been conceded to the Roman Catholic Bohemians a month 
before Ferdinand’s death, and the concession was proclaimed 
anew by the Archbishop at the king’s command in the year 1571. 
In 1568 trouble arose between the Protestant nobles of Moravia 
and the Bishop of Olmiitz, because the latter had forbidden 
the services of the “ Evangelicals,” in which designation the 
Brethren were included. The matter was brought before the 
Emperor by the physician Crato, and the monarch replied: “ The 
Waldensian Brethren may exercise their religion, as they have 
done in former years. When we have arranged some minor 
matters of detail, all things shall be made right.” 

We may well fancy the disappointment of theBrethren when, in 
October of the same year, an imperial edict was issued by virtue 
of which all their places of worship were peremptorily closed. 
The edict was not enforeed—it may have been intended only to 
stop the clamor of their enemies. About the same time Bishop 
Augusta was unfortunate enough to become involved in another 
serious controversy with the clergy of his communion. It seems 
he made another effort to substitute his homilies on the articles of 
the creed for the customary discourses on the New Testament. 
The Unitas forbade their publication, but Augusta had them 
printed on his own account. This not only brought him into col- 
lision with his brethren, but was also deemed a violation of the 
pledge which he had given to the civil authority when he was 
released from imprisonment. Their representations seem to have 
produced some effect on Augusta, for the obnoxious work was 
withdrawn from circulation. When the news.of the Union at 
Sendomir reached Bohemia, Augusta exerted himself to effect a 
similar alliance between the Unitas and the Calixtine Church ; 
but this was unfortunately prevented by the opposition of the 
other Moravian Bishops, especially Blahoslaw. At the Diet of 
1571, the Estates of Bohemia adopted an earnest petition to the 
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emperor, praying that the Augsburg Confessiou might be legalized 
in his dominions. Bishop Kalef was then in Prag, and the news 
of the project was communicated to him by Markwart von Hradek 
a nobleman who belonged to the Unitas ; but the Bishop advised 
that the Brethren who were members of the Diet should take no 
part in the movement. To the surprise of most the emperor 
refused to grant the desired boon. Soon after Crato, who was on 
a visit in Moravia, put forth a pamphlet in which he recommended 
the Augsburg Confession to the acceptance of all Christians. 
This greatly displeased Blahoslaw, who, as the champion of the 
Uniias, in spite of his bodily weakness, replied by a counter- 
essay, in which he demonstrated the superiority of the Brethren’s 
Confession. Bishop Stephanus also came out against the accept- 
ance of the Augsburg Confession by the Unitas, on the same 
grounds. The career of Blahoslaw was soon to close. He had 
long been suffering from rheumatism and heart-disease, so that he 
had the appearance of a very aged man. An attack of fever, 
which assailed him while on an official visit at Krumau, laid him 
low, and he died Nov. 24, 1571, in the forty-ninth year of his age. 
He was of noble birth, and endowed with great powers of mind, 
As an author, both in energy and elegance of diction, he was 
ranked far above Bishop Lukas of Prag. His recently discovered 
Bohemian grammar is said to be of the highest value to the philo- 
logist. He also gave to his nation a new translation of the Bible 
from the LXX and N. T. Greek,which was far superior to the old 
translations from the Vulgate. 

A few weeks after Blahoslaw, Bishop John Augusta ended his 
long and eventful career, January 13, 1572, in the seventy-second 
year of his age. After his liberation he made several official visi- 
tations throughout Bohemiaand Moravia, and even traveled as far 
as Poland. He must have been a man of iron will and constitu- 
tion to have survived so long, through all his terrible hardships 
and sufferings. But the persecutions which he so steadfastly 
endured in defence of his faith seem to have been quite forgotten 
by his ungrateful brethren the moment he crossed their path. He 
was the Origen of Bohemia, and his eccentricity deprived him in 
their eyes of the odor of sanctity. Their attempts to blacken his 
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character are quite inexcusable. When they accuse him of a love 
of worldly pomp and display, we may listen with patience and de- 
mand the proofs; but the charge which they brought against 
him of unchastity is without doubt a groundless and malicious 
falsehood. Their old records narrate his death with the unfeeling 
comment: “ He went the way of all flesh, for he had been with 
us quite long enough!” “ Tantene animis celestibus ire !” 

It must be frankly conceded that Augusta’s character was far 
from being perfect or a model for imitation. The same strength 
of will, which rendered him inflexible against all assaults of ene- 
mies and persecutors, rendered him domineering and arbitrary in 
his ecclesiastical relations. Blahoslaw compared him to the Athen- 
ian Themistocles; and Count Zinzendorf, with more charity, 
speaks of him as the most eminent “ Brother” of his day, 

The same year (1571) Peter Herbert, who has been often spoken 
of as a diplomatic member of the Unitas, died at Cybenschiitz. 
George Israel was now the Senior Bishop of his communion, A 
few months before the decease of Blahoslaw and Augusta, in view 
of their approaching departure, three new Bishops had been con- 
secrated. Their names were Andreas Stephan, Johann Kalef and 
Johann Laurentius. The consecration took place at Cybensehiitz, 
October 11, 1571, at the hands of Augusta, Blahoslaw and Srael ; 
the last of whom had come from Poland to assist in their ordira- 
tion, Stephan was well skilled as a theologian, was an acceptable 
preacher, and to some extent supplied Blahoslaw’s place as an his- 
torian and biographer of the Brethren. Kalet was a vigilant 
defender of the ancient constitution and discipline of the Unitas, 
Laurentius resided at Ostrorog in Poland; Kalef at Jungbunzlau, 
in Bohemia; Stephan at Cybenschiitz in Moravia. Israel, who 

ras advancing in years, gradually gave up the discharge of his 
duties to Laurentius, who received from Turnow the same assist- 
ance which he himself had formerly given to Israel. Turnow was 
admitted to Priest’s Orders by Bishop Israel in the year 1573. 

The discussions, to which the Synod of Sendomir gave rise, 
awakened in the Brethren a desire for the re-publication of a Latin 
translation of the confession which they had submitted to the 


Emperor Maximilian. Accordingly, in the Summer of 1572, they 
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sent Jesaias Cepalla to Wittenberg to beg the assistance of the 
theological faculty in their undertaking. The request was made 
to Esrom Riidiger, son-in-law of Melanchthon’s well known friend, 
Joachim Camerarius. 

Riidiger was at that time professor in the University of Witten- 
berg. The aged Camerarius declined the labor on account of his 
advanced years and failing health, but promised to revise the 
translation when it was finished. When Riidiger had accom- 
plished his task, the brethren desired the publication of the Con- 
fession at Wittenberg. But this required the license of the theo- 
logical faculty, which would have been equivalent to an acceptance 
of the Confession. The faculty were entirely dependant on the 
electoral court and dreaded their disapprobation. The cautious 
professors advised Cepalla to return to them the following Winter 
for their decision. Accordingly, at the beginning of 1573, Cepalla 
traveled through snow and ice to Leipzig, and was warmly re- 
ceived by the venerable Camerarius. He described the situation 
in graphic terms, and his words are worthy of careful attention : 

I will conceal nothing from thee: there is no union of hearts among our people. 
No one trusts his fellow, and we have, in fact, NO CHURCH among us; although we 
have the pure doctrine. [?] The Wittenbergers stand in fear and trembling at every 
word of the court; even more than we of Leipzig. ’ 

A pretty picture of the results of Protestantism in the first cen- 
tury of its career! 

In Wittenberg, after several weeks’ delay, Cepalla received a 


negative response from Bugenhagen (the ‘‘ Protestant Apostle” of 
Denmark) and Cruciger. At length the earnest expostulations of 
Cepalla wrung from the reluctant Lutherans the desired license, 
and the work was printed. Its publication excited some ill-feeling 
in Bohemia. Petrus Codicillus, Rector of the University of Prag, 
wrote to Wittenberg that, while he had no objection to the doc- 


trines set forth in the Confession, he earnestly protested against 
the manner in which the Utraquists were spoken of in the intro- 
duction. Riidiger replied to him in defence of the Brethren. 
They seem to have had a chameleon-like way of describing their 


' Créger’s geschichte, ii: 69. 
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doctrines in different language on different occasions; so that 
Lutherans and Calvinists were alike puzzled to know where they 
belonged. It is but just to the Brethren, however, to say that 
they made little account of these controversies, which were then 
rending the very entrails of Protestantism, The imperial physi- 
cian, Crato, whom we have seen a little while ago so zealous for 
the Augsburg Confession, had now gone over to the Calvinists, 
and a copy of the Brethren’s Confession was sent by him to the 
Reformed leaders, Beza and Zanchi. They approved of it in 
the main, though they objected to some of its details. Crato was 
displeased with the praise bestowed upon celibacy. Beza objected 
to the Brethren’s doctrine of the Presence of Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist, their kneeling at Communion, the manual labor of their 
clergy and their frequent fasts. Crato also attacked their tenet 
that even the unworthy receive the Body of the Lord in the Ku- 
charist; to whom Bishop Stephanus replied, defending all the 
points which had been assailed. In the same letter, Stephanus 
consults Crato about his physical weaknesses, viz.: the stone and 
gout. Crato replied: * Different kinds of drink are very injurious 
to you, and you sleep under too thick a feather bed.” Quitea 
curious combination of theology and therapeutics! Soon after, a 
number ot young students belonging to the Unitas were sent to 
the University of Heidelberg, and this brought the Bretliren into 
still closer connection with the Calvinists. 

In the year 1572 no less than three Synods were held, chiefly 
relating to matters pertaining to discipline. At one of these (the 
Synod of Austerlitz) it was resolved that the disciplinary rules of 
the Unitas should be enforced without respect of persons. The 
next year riotous weddings and assemblies for dancing, drinking 
and gaming were strictly torbidden. In this respect the Brethren 
differed widely trom the Lutherans, who put no restraint on their 
“evangelical liberty.” The Unitas at this time was quite free 
from all external pressure, and the Archbishop of Prag com- 
plained that their church was more frequented than the largest 
Catholic churches of that city. 

In 1574, by command of the elector, all professors of the Uvi- 


versity ot Wittenberg, who inclined to the tenets of Calvin, were 
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subjected to persecution. Esrom Riidiger was arrested, but es- 
caped and joined himself to the Brethren, who made him the prin- 
cipal of one of their high schools. The next year (1575) the 
Bohemian Diet assembled at Prag, and important concessions were 
made to “ the Evangelicals,” in which respect it was the precursor 
of the Diet of 1609. The Diet commenced its sessions toward the 
close of February, and on the 7th of March the Chancellor von 
Hassenstein made a motion to petition the Emperor for entire 
liberty of conscience in matters of faith. This was opposed by 
the Chamberlain von Waldstein in the name of the Utraquists, who 
urged the adoption of their faith and polity. While the Roman- 
ists were silently awaiting the issue of things, the Utraquists,' were 
personally petitioning the Emperor for permission to set forth a 
new confession and discipline for the kingdom. The Brethren 
took no part in the matter, for Crato advised them to stand firmly 
by their own Confession. The Emperor meanwhile signified to 
the Utraquists his willingness to accede to their wishes. This em- 
boldened the Brethren to demand the formal license of their own 
Faith, which was done in accordance with the advice of Bishop 
Kalef, and Lord Conrad von Krajeh took the lead in the matter. 
The session of the Diet, however, was so tumultuous that the Con- 
fession could not be read despite the earnest efforts of Dionysius 
Slawata von Chlum, who had recently joined the Unitas and whose 


son, forty years later, proved one of its bitterest foes. ‘The nobil- 


ity were discouraged, but not so Bishop Kalef, who urged them to 
renewed efforts. The Diet appointed a committee on religious 
affairs, which failed to agree, and the Diet was prorogued for a 
few weeks. While this agitation was going on in Bohemia, per- 
fect peace prevailed in Moravia. 

When the diet of Bohemia again met, in May, Bishops Stephan 
and Kalef, though both were suffering from ill health, came up to 
Prag. Their attendants were George Streje and Cepalla, the 
messenger to Wittenberg. The former of these was added to the 


' By this term is meant the Calixtine Church, not all non-Romanists, sometimes 


called so. 
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committee on religion. Frequent conferences were held with the 
Lutherans, and Bishop Stephanus demanded that if the Confession 
of Augsburg were ratified by the Brethren the same favor should 
be shown to the Moravian Confession by the Lutherans. At 
length the Unitas decided to draw up and present to the Emperor 
an humble petition for the legalization and protection of their 
religion in Bohemia and Moravia. This document was signed by 
no less than seventeen Lords and one hundred and forty one 
Knights of the realm; so widely had the Unitas Fratrum ex- 
tended itself in the one hundred and eight years of its existence. 
This step drove the Lutherans at length to active measures in be- 
half of unity. 

A joint committee of Brethren and Lutherans was formed, and 
this committee, having examined the writings of Huss, the ancient 
decisions of Synods and Diets, with the Augsburg and Moravian 
Confessions, selected and put together those propositions only on 
which both parties could agree. The compilers of this pew Con- 
fession were, George Streje, of the Unitas; Pressius, a Lutheran, 
and Crispinus, of whom nothing further is known. On the doc- 
trine of Justification it was quite Lutheran in its language, but 
touching the sacraments it was drawn up in the terms employed 
by the Brethren. It is not, however, to be looked upon as an 
ecclesiastical document of the Unitas. It was not printed until 
1609, when it appeared first in Bohemian, and in 1619 a Latin 
version was issued. The presentation of this document gave rise 
to stormy debates, and the Diet was prorogued again till the next 
August. The Emperor in his closing speech declared that he 
would strive to secure peace and unity for the three religious par- 
ties in his realm; thus, for the first time in its bistory, conced- 


ing the Unitas an equal rank with the churches of the Roman 


Catholics and the Utraquists. 

When the diet again convened, the fickle-minded monarch 
altered his tone. He spoke of the new confession in unfriendly 
terms and said of the brethren that their sect was forbidden by 
the laws of the land. Still he professed his unwillingness to 
meddle with the consciences of his subjects, and left everything 
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to the Diet. A concession was made to the Lutherans by the ap- 
pointment of Defensores for the protection of their clergy, and 
this protection was extended to the Brethren at their request. 
Crato relates that the Emperor, after an audience with the “ evan- 
gelical” members of the Diet, exclaimed: ‘‘ How can I refuse 
them anything, since I also am of their religion!” But the fear 
of Rome’s temporal power deterred him from taking any active 
steps in accordance with his convictions. The Diet then pro- 
ceeded to the choice of his son, the Archduke Rudolf, as King 
of Bohemia; and the Lutherans drew up a constitution for their 
government and chose their Defensores. After the Archduke 
Rudolf had been crowned, the “evangelicals” received further 
pledges from the Emperor and his son that their religious rights 
should be respected. 

How little confidence could be reposed in the protection of this 
well-disposed but contemptibly weak monarch was discovered by 
the Brethren before the close of the year. The imperial ofticials, 
in spite of their master’s promise, put in force anew the ordin- 
ance of Wladislaw against the Picards. True, the persecution was 
neither severe nor widely extended, and the Lutherans rallied to 
the defence of the Brethren. Lord Heinrich von Waldstein 
visited Bishop Kalef and proposed a joint celebration of the Holy 
Communion between the Brethren and the Lutherans, but the 
proposition was respectfully declined. The Utraquists, on the 
other hand, complained through their Consistorium in 1576, that 
the Brethren were violating the laws of the realm, and the Em- 
peror replied from Regensburg, that obstinate offenders must be 
called to account. This was the last utterance of Maximilian 
touching the Brethren. He had long been suffering in health 
and died at Regensburg on the 12th of October of the same year. 


JOHUN ANKETELL. 
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SOME LETTERS OF ST. BASIL. 


“The indefatigable labors of Basil, his controversies, his endeav- 
ors to unite the orthodox among themselves, to gain over sectaries 
to the Church, and to establish peace between the East and the 
West, must be passed over with a mere allusion.” So writes 
Canon Robertson in his History of the Christian Church.’ The 
need of compression may be allowed, when one endeavors to in- 
clude the Ecclesiastical History of fifteen centuries in a practicable 
manual ; but it is none the less to be regretted that this is all 
which the ordinary reader of a standard work is to learn of the 


part taken by one of the greatest of the Greek fathers in the most 


important crisis of the Church’s history. As the study of originals 
is not pursued to any extent among us, it may be well to devote 
some pages to a review of events which are thus confessedly 
omitted in our standard text book. In doing so we shall give 
translations of such letters of St. Basil himself as seem best to 
illustrate the story. 

The disturbed condition of the Church in the Eastern portion 
of the Roman Empire during St. Basil’s Episcopate at Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, was due to several potent causes. (1.) The Arian 
heresy had arisen out of a rationalizing tendency inherent in the 
peculiarly Greek schools of Asia Minor and Syria, whose centre of 
influence was at Antioch ; and the waves of that controversy con- 
tinued to roll over those exposed shores, long after the tempest 
had been allayed in Egypt and the West. (2.) The influence of 


1 Vol. I, p. 267, 8vo edition. The sentence quoted seems to mark the want of a 
true historic instinct, of which there are other indications in this able, conscientious 
and laborious work. Excellent as it is, it is not perfect. 
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Egypt and the West was barred from exerting itself to uphold 
orthodoxy and restore peace in the East, by the rash act of Lucifer 
of Calaris,which had divided the orthodox Church of Antioch by 
setting up Paulinus as a rival to Meletius; the former being there- 
upon acknowledged by Egypt and the West, while it was of the 
utmost importance to the East that Meletius be accepted as the 
rightful Bishop of that influential See. (3.) Lastly, the Imperial 
Government, endeavoring to enforce the reception of the Creed of 
Ariminum, as the standard of doctrine, instead of the Creed of 
Niczeea—while it could produce no great disturbance in the West 
or in Egypt, where the Christians were almost unanimous in their 
adhesion to the Nicene Council—kept the whole Eastern Church 
in commotion, exposing the orthodox to persecution, causing the 
fainthearted to waver, and securing not only immunity but dom- 
inant power to the heretics. In order to appreciate St. Basil’s 
position and endeavors, a word or two must be said on each of 
these causes. And first of the last-mentioned. 

While the Church could accept no settlement of the great con- 
troversy other than the loyal confession of the Nicene Creed, the 
Imperial Government, for political reasons, was anxious to ignore 
that precise and scientific theological determination, and instead, 
under the plea of toleration, to impose a creed which, seeming to 
assert something, should really assert nothing; and which, there- 
fore, while leaving to the orthodox Christian his own belief in the 
Co-essential Divinity of our blessed Lord, should prevent his as- 
serting it to be a fundamental trath of the faith, should relegate it 
to the domain of private opinion, and compel the confessor of the 


Eternal Sonship to admit the denier of that truth to Christian 


communion as his fellow and equal. The object of Constantine 
the Great in taking Christianity under his patronage had been to 
make the Church the convenient tool of the State, and by its 
means to consolidate anew a State religion, of which the Emperor 
should continue to be Pontifex Maximus, and of which the one 
article of faith should be belief in a Divine Providence.’ But it 


1 See the letter of Constantine to Alexander, of Alexandria, on the breaking out of 
the Arian controversy, in Eusebius’ Life of Constantine. 
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was speedily found that the Church could not be made subservient 
to this extent; the successors of Constantine, therefore, giving up 
the attempt to reduce Christian doctrine to the level of a heathen 
philosophy, contented themselves with endeavoring to break down 
the definite dogmatic faith, and to substitute in its place a colorless 
and ambiguous creed. Such a creed, after many attempts, the 
court party had succeeded in constructing; and by intriguing 
plausibilities, ingenious vexations and petty persecutions, it was 
forced upon the reluctant fathers of the Council of Ariminum, and 
then set forth as the standard of the Empire.’ It was heretical 
rather by defect than by explicit assertion or denial. A Nicene 
Christian could assent to all it said ; his objection to it was be- 
cause of what it ignored. It was simply a toleration-formula, a 
form of words ingeniously devised to define nothing, a creed which 
might be accepted by either party, heretical or orthodox, each in 
its own sense; and which therefore set aside the Nicene Creed, 
not as untrue, but merely as unauthoritative. 

A creed of this sort would be inoperative for harm wherever the 
Church was united in the confession of the true faith. Hence 
the West was free from disturbance because of its unanimity. Nor 
could much impression be made upon Egypt, where the influence of 
Athanasius, even after his death, kept the people steady. But in 
the East it was different. There was the native soil of the Arian 
heresy; there it had spread most widely and strack the deepest 
roots. There it had developed several distinct varieties of heret- 
ical opinion, and as many interests in favor of the Imperial experi- 
ment for producing peace by the toleration of the false and the 
suppression of the true. And, therefore, while the policy of the 


' The essential portion of the Creed of Ariminum is as follows: “ And [we believe] 
in one only-begotten Son of God, begotten without passion, before ail ages, before all 
beginning, before all conceivable time and before all comprehensible thought; by 
whom the ages were tramed and all things made; who was begotten the only-begotten 
of the Father, only of only, God of God, like to the Father who begat Him according to 
the Scriptures: whose generation no one knows, but the Father only who begat Him.”— 
Socrates B. I, Ch. 37. The words “by whom the ages were framed,” etc., were so 
placed that they might refer either to “God” or to “ the Son of God.” 
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State had no effect on Egypt and the West, it exaggerated all the 
evils and divisions of the East and intensified the bitterness 
which it professed itself anxious to allay. 

During the thirty-four years which elapsed between the Council 
of Niczea and that of Ariminum, four well-defined parties had 
sprung up in the East, each taking its name from the one Greek 
word by which its doctrinal position was defined. The Homoow- 
stans were the adherents of the Nicene Council, confessing that 
the Son is “of one substance with the Father.” The H/omotousians 
were unwilling to acknowledge this, but asserted that He is * of 
like substance” with the Father. The Anomeans were an impious, 
blaspheming party; their assertion was that the Son is walike the 
Father. The Homeans were the insincere, tricky politicians of 
the Church, who pandered to the power of the State, and who 
therefore got the credit of directing the Imperial policy. It was 
their formula “ like the Father,” which was adopted in the Creed of 
Ariminum, Its convenient ambiguity enabled them to agree with 
each party in turn, and to conceal their real sentiments from all, 
To the Nicene Christian they conld say: “Yes, you assert that 
the Son is of one substance with the Father; but you must admit 
that as different Persons, the one is like the other. We agree with 
you in doctrine, but we object to your term Onooveios because we 
do not find it in Scripture.” With equal plausibility they would 
fault the Homoiousians for having an “ unscriptural” formula: 
“Why attribute overa to the Son? You nowhere find it in Scrip- 
ture. Aside from that, and we agree with you, there is no differ- 
ence in doctrine, only you use a less accurate expression than we.” 
And just as plausibly they could approach the Anomcan. * We 
can agree with you, also. You assert that the Son is unlike the 
Father ; you mean unlike in some respects ; but you must acknow!l- 
edge that He is like in other respects; there is no difference 
between us and you.” And so the subtle, unscrupulous, dishonest 
politician agreed with everybody and betrayed everybody, and 
made himself useful to the Emperor, ard so obtained high place 
in the Church. 

The Homoionsians were more honest, Their actions show that 
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they had a conscience as to their faith, erroneously as they ex- 
pressed themselves. There were, in fact, two wings to this party. 
One was distinctly heretical,and when it was beaten from its posi- 
tion as regards the Son, it developed the Macedonian heresy, ap- 
plying the Avian reasonings to the Holy Spirit. But there were 
others who, using this formula, understood it, or thought they un- 
derstood it to mean what the Nicene Creed was intended to assert ; 
and their suspicion of the Nicene formula sprang from a fear that 
it might have conceded too much to Sabellianism—a fear which 
seemed not entirely groundless when the most prominent of the 
Eastern adherents of the Nicene Council, Marcellus of Aneyra, 
developed Pantheistic, if not Sabellian, ideas of the relation of the 
Son to the Father. The term 6mozovezos itself is undoubtedly 
heretical, and cannot be purged of heresy if it be subjected to scien- 
tific treatment. Kither it implies Tritheism by the assumption of 
three uncreated Divine Essences, which are “like” each other, 
or else it degrades itself into pure though illogical Arianism by 
assuming a created essence of the Son, which is “like” the un- 
created essence of the Father. But it is probable, as the after- 
history shows, that many of those who held to the term did so, 
not for the purpose of making either of these assertions, but only 
to insist upon the distinctness of the Persons, which they thought 


not sufficiently guarded by the ouvooveros of the Nicene Creed.’ 





'“ When they were asked by some one ‘ Why have ye who are called Macedonians 


hitherto retained communion with the Acacians, (i. e. the Homeeans) as though ye 
agreed in opinion, if ye really hold different sentiments ?’ they replied thus, through 
Sophronius, Bishop of Pomperopolis, a city of Paphlagonia: ‘Those in the West,’ said 
he, ‘ were infected with the Homoousian error as with a disease. Aetius, in the East, 
adulterated the purity of the faith, by introducing the assertion of a dissimilitude of 
substance. Now both of these dogmas are impious; for the former rashly blended 
into one the distinct persons of the Father and the Son, binding them together by 
that cord of iniquity, the term consubstantial [duoovetoc]; while Aetius wholly separ- 
ated that affinity of nature of the Son to the Father, by the expression unlike, as to 
substance or essence. Since then both these opinions run into the very opposite 
extremes, the middle course between them appeared to us_ to be more consistent with 
truth and piety; we accordingly assert that the Son is like the Father as to subsist- 


ence.’ "—Socrates, B. IIT, Ch. 11. 
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Henee, even Athanasius himself could say with respect to this 
section: “We do not treat as enemies those who accept every- 
thing else that was defined at Nica and scruple only about the 
Homoousion : for we do not attack them as raging Arians, nor as 
men who fight against the Father, but we discuss the matter with 
them as brothers with brothers, who mean what we mean, and 
differ only about the word.” 

It was vitally important to the Church of the East that these 
men should be detached from the heretical interest and brought 
over to a loyal acceptance of the Nicene formula. They were 
orthodox in thonght, all that they needed was to become 
orthodox in speech, and so throw their weight into the scale 
against the heretics. Now there was one man who could accom- 
plish this, St. Meletius of Antioch. We know how party feelings 
remain after party controversies have died away. Those who 
have acted together still look to some of their own men as their 
leaders, and still feel some dislike to those of the other side, even 
when they bave come to see that they all think the same thing. 
In this way there was an advantage in the apparently ambiguous 
position held by Meletius ; he had the confidence of the orthodox 
Homoiousians (if we may use the term), because he had acted with 
them ; and it was most unfortunate that, when Lucifer of Calaris 
had with ill-advised rashness ordained Paulinus bishop, instead of 
reconciling him with Meletius, Athanasius felt himself con- 
strained in consequence of old associations with Paulinus to 


acknowledge him as Bishop of Antioch, while the East adhered 
to Meletius. Hence, just at the critical moment, Egypt and the 
West, where Athanasius was all-powerful, were still further 
divided from the East; and neither was Athanasius able to make 


use of Meletius in securing the triumph of the cause to which his 
life had been devoted, nor was Meletius able to bring the power 
and unity of the Egyptian and Western Churches to bear upon 
- the heretical parties in the Kast. 

This schism at Antioch (where there was also an Arian bishop, 





' Bright, p. 90. 
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Enzoius) was unfortunate in another respect. It was mixed up 
with a doctrinal misunderstanding between the orthodox of 
the East and those of the West. We have seen that the Easterns 
were suspicious of the Nicene formula as leaning towards Sabellian- 
ism. In fact, the term Homoousios was said to have been 
rejected by a Council at Antioch, in the previous century, because 
used by Paul of Samosata in a Sabellian sense’. Nor was the 
objection against it on this account fully met, as they thought, by 
insisting that the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit are three 
persons (persone, mpoowna), It was not until, as the result of 
these very controveries, a distinct technical meaning exclusive of 
the Sabellian hypothesis was attached to the words persona and 
prosopon, that they were sufficient scientifically to express the 
mystery of the Trinity; for these very words, in their dramatic 
sense of masks or assumed characters, had been inade the founda- 
tion of Sabellianism. The Easterns therefore, when they had 
come to admit the Homoousion, endeavored to guard against the 
Sabellian interpretation by substituting the word Aypostasis for 
prosopon, and so asserting that the divine essence subsists in three 
hypostases, But when this word was translated into Latin, it was 
found to be the equivalent, according to its derivation, of the 
word substantia, and so raised the suspicion in the minds of the 
Westerns, that their brethren of the East were endeavoring to 
bring in Tritheism. //ypostasis, indeed, was a word which stood 
midway between the other two, and might be used as the equiv- 
alent either of essence or of person; it was in fact so used, 
Paulinus and his party asserting one hypostasis in the Trinity, 
while Meletius and the rest of the Eastern orthodox asserted three, 
and by this assertion endeavored to allay the fears of those who 
had clung to the Homoiousion, simply as exclusive of Sabellianism 
or the variation of it held by Marcellus of Aneyra. A Council 
held by Athanasius at Alexandria, in 361, decided that the use of 
the word in either sense was orthodox, thus divesting it of technical 


significance ; but as we said, the West was suspicious of it; and 





' See Hefele Christian Councils, Vol. I, p 123 
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this theological misunderstanding added acrimony to the schism, 
and made it harder to restore unity to the Church. 

Such was the state of parties when Valentinian Feb. 26, and 
Valens March 28, A. D., 364, became Emperors, the former of the 
West, the latter of the East. That Valentinian as well as Valens 
—though the former adhered personally to the Nicene faith— 
accepted the pseudo-settlement of Ariminum, as the rule of the 
Empire, is plain, from his refusal to interfere with Ausentius, the 
Arian Bishop of Milan, who pleaded the Council of Ariminum, 
when accused of heresy by Hilary of Poictiers.' The difference 
between the two Emperors was that while Valentinian was indif- 
ferent to the questien of intercommunion between bishops, and 
refused to interfere while a bishop was acceptable to his people— 
or interfered only to put down a clamorous minority, as when he 
ordered Hilary from Milan, and banished the partisans of 
Ursicinus from Rome (after the disgraceful tumults which arose 
on the accession of Damasus and in which Damasus is represented 
by the authorities as the aggressor)—Valens, on the other hand, 
seemed inclined to compel intercommunion on the terms of the 
Oreed of Ariminum, and therefore appears in history as the 
persecutor of those who could not for conscience sake accept a 
peace at the expense of truth. In the West the policy of Valen- 
tinian made no great difference to the Church, and his reputation 
is that of an orthodox sovereign ; in the East the policy of Valens 
made confusion worse confounded, wrought only to the advantage 
of the impious, and earned for him the reputation of a thorough- 
going heretic. 

We must bring up a synopsis of the history to the beginning of 
St. Basil’s Episcopate. The opportunity for interference presented 
itself as soon as Valens was established in power. The previous 
emperor, Jovian (who succeeded Julian the Apostate) reigned 
only seven months and a few days (June 27, to Feb. 16 or 17, 
A. D., 364). In his reign, Meletius convened a Synod at Antioch, in 
which it was determined that “‘we embrace and steadfastly hold 





' Fleury, B. XVI., Ch. 2. 
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the faith of the holy Synod formerly convened at Nicwa. 
Especially since the term o “ooveros, which to some seems novel 
and inappropriate, has been judiciously explained by the fathers 
to denote simply that the Son was begotten of the Father’s 
substance, and that He is like the Father as to substance” 
This determination became, if we may so say, the plattorm 
of re-union for that part of the East which depended upon 
Antioch, The next year after Valentinian and Valens had 
acceded to the Empire, the bishops of the countries bordering on 
the Hellespont, which had Constantinople for their centre, held 
the Synod of Lampsacus to lay down their platform of re-union. 
They were for the most part, adherents of Macedonius (who had 
been deposed from the See of Constantinople, to make way for 
Eudoxius, the head of the Homoean faction), and under his guid- 
ance, had adopted the term Homotouion, as their special formula. 
After two months spent in debates, they condemned the Creed of 
Ariminum, and re-aftirmed that of the “ Dedication,” which had, 
been laid down at Antioch in 341.* Fearing, however, that 
Eudoxius would endeavor to get the ear of the Emperor to their 
prejudice, they sent a deputation to Valens, which met him at 
Lleraclea in Thrace, as he was returning from the West, whither 
he had gone with his brother to settle the details of the govern- 
ment. When they informed him of their proceedings he coldly 
exhorted them not to be at variance with Eudoxius; and on their 
proceeding to accuse Eudoxius, Valens became angry. condemned 
the deputies to banishment, and made over the Churches to the 
partisans of the prelate.’ By this manifestation of the temper 
and policy of Valens, the adherents of the Synod of Lampsacus 
seem to have been brought to a sense of the need of re-union with 
the West, and of bringing influence to bear upon the Western 


' Socrates, B. IIT, Ch. 25. This was a not quite satisfactory attempt to guard the 
truth which was better expressed by making the word Hypostasis explain the 
Personality. 

? Socrates, B. IV. Ch. 4. Sozomen, VI. 7. 


Sozomen, VI. 7. 
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Emperor that he might restrain his brother from persecuting in 
the interests of toleration. _ ‘ 

The winter of 364-5 Valens spent at Constantinople and there 
fell entirely under the influence of Eudoxius. In the Spring he 
set out fur the Kast, fearing that the Persians would break the 
truce they had made with Jovian; but finding that they remained 
quiet he waited at Caesarea, intending to go to Antioch when the 
heat of summer abated: It was during this sojourn at Cxsarea 
that St. Basil first came in contact with Valens. He was then a 
presbyter, but was living in retirement in consequence of a mis- 
understanding with his bishop ; on hearing, however, that Valens 
was approaching, he returned to the city, was reconciled to the 
bishop and assisted in guarding the Church against the machina- 
tions of ber enemies. At this time Procopius, a relative of Julian 
the Apostate, raised the standard of revolt, and assumed the pur- 
ple at Constantinople (Sept. 28, 365).". The war with the usurper 
oceupied Valens till May of the following year, and left him little 
leisure to attend to the affairs of the Church. The Homoiousian 
party took advantage of the respite, and having held councils at 
Smyrna and in Pamphylia, Isauria and Lycia (probably the regular 
annual synods of the provinces), they determined to appeal to the 
Emperor of the West, and for this purpose to unite themselves 
with the western bishops.” They sent to the West three deputies, 
Kustathius of Sebaste (with whom we shall become better 
acquainted, and not to his advantage), Silvanus of Tarsus, and 
Theophilus of Castabali. These were unable to obtain access to 
Valentinian, who was engaged in military operations in Gaul; 
they established, however, an understanding with Liberius of 
Rome, who received them to his communion on their signing the 
Nicene Creed with an explanation tantamount to the Meletian 
platform above alluded to ;* after which they attended’ a council 
in Sicily, and perhaps others in other places, where they were also 


'Tillemont. 
2 Socrates, iv, 12; Sozomen, vi, 10. 


* Sozomen, B. vi, Ch. 10. 
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admitted to communion. They returned to the East about the 
beginning of the year 367, bearing with them a letter from Libe- 
rius addressed to sixty-three Eastern bishops by name and to “ all 
the orthodox bishops in the East,” confirming his communion 
with them on their acceptance of the Homoousion. This they 
presented at a synod of orthodox bishops which was being held 
at Tyana in Cappadocia, who immediately summoned a larger 
council to meet at Tarsus in Cilicia before the end of Spring, to 
conclude the pacification of the East. 

The mission had failed to obtain any help against Valens. He 
had retired, on the conclusion of the war with Procopius, to 
Nicza in Bithynia, and lent himself heartily to the schemes of 
EKudoxius of Constantinople. ‘“ They succeeded to the utmost of 
their expectations in their machinations against those who adhered 
to the Nicene doctrines, for throughout many of the more distant 
provinces, and particularly in Thrace, Bithynia and the Hellespont, 
these Christians were during the greater part of the reign of 
Valens deprived of their churches and of their priests. Valens 
and Endoxins then directed their resentment against the Macedo- 
nians, who were more in number than the Christians above men- 
tioned in that reign, and persecuted them without merey.”' At 
the instance of Eudoxius, Valens prohibited the meeting of the 
Council of Tarsus, and shortly after issued an edict ejecting from 
their churches all bishops who had been banished by Constantius, 
and permitted to return under Julian.” Among those ejected was 
Meletius of Antioch, who was exiled to Armenia Minor; Paulinus 
was suffered to remain, not having been made a bishop until after 
the death of Constantius ;° and Athanasius was not molested. “I 
imagine,” says Sozomen, “that on reflecting on the esteem in 
which Athanasius was universally held,he (Valens) feared to excite 
the displeasure of the Emperor Valentinian, who was well-known 


' Sozomen, vi, 10. 

*Sozomen, vi, 12. 

* This appears to be the reason for the immunity of Paulinus, rather than the 
admiration of Valens for his piety, as suggested by Socrates and Sozomen. 
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to be attached to the Nicene doctrines, if he proceeded to violent 
meagures against that prelate. * * Talso believe that the Arian 
bishops did not on this oceasion plead very vehemently against 
Athanasius; for they considered that if he were ejected from his 
church he would probably repair to the emperor and might possi- 
bly succeed in persuading Valens to adopt his own sentiments, 
and in arousing the anger of Valentinian against themselves.” 

A war with the Goths on the Danube broke out this year (367), 
and before marching against them Valens was baptized by 
Eudoxius at Constantinople. The idea of Theodoret that the 
Emperor did not begin to persecute until after his baptism throws 
the whole chronology of these years into confusion. There was 
in fact a cessation of persecution at this time, for the Gothic war 
engaged all Valens’ attention until late in 369, when he was able 
to return to Constantinople. The next Summer he spent at 
Nicvomedia, and then gave the Arian faction the advantage of his 
patronage. At this time (Sept. 370), Eudoxius ot Constantinople 
died, and Valens who had been intending to go to Antioch, 
returned to Constantinople, contirming Demophilus as the succes- 
sor of Eudoxius, and banishing Evagrius, whom the Catholics 
had elected as Bishop in his place. In the Spring of 371 he again 
left Constantinople for a progress through the East, his final 
destination being Antioch. He was at Ancyra in Galatia in 
July, at Ceresarea in Cappadocia in January 372, and at Autioch 
in April of the same year,’ everywhere giving the advantage to 
the heretics, and persecuting the orthodox. 

Such was the state of affairs in the East when St. Basil became 
Bishop of Ceesarea. He was consecrated in September or October, 
A. D., 370.° His first efforts were to establish cordial relations with 
the bishops of Cappadocia, many of whom had opposed his 
consecration and refused his communion. In this he seems to 

 Tillemont. 

* Tillemont and the Life of S. Basil, p. 137. 


*So the Life of St. Basil in the Benedictine Edition of his works, p. 105, Ed. 
Gaume. Paris, 1839. 
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have succeeded by the Spring of 371; and then he entered upon a 
larger task—that of endeavoring to restore a lasting peace to the 
Church of the East on the true basis of the orthodox faith. The 
course to be pursued has been indicated in what has been said. 
It was: First, to secure the interest and co-operation of St. 
Athanasius and the West, including the Bishop of Rome. 
Secondly, by this means to gain access to the Western Emperor, 
Valentinian, that he might restrain Valens from interfering with 
questions of interecommunion between bishops and churches. 
Thirdly, to unite St. Athanasius with St. Meletius, that the vast 
influence Of the latter with the orthodox Homoiousians (for such 
they were), might be utilized in securing their unreserved submis- 
sion to the Nicene formula. Fourthly, to allay the suspicion of 
Sabellianism attaching, in the minds of the Eastern theologians 


5) 
to the Homoonsion, by procuring the condemnation of the heresy 
of Marcellus of Ancyra, and the acknowledgement of the three 


hypostases—that is, that the Three Persons of the blessed Trinity 





are Three Personal Subistences—“Three really existing Persons,” 
as Professor Bright puts it. And lastly, to bring the power of the 
united Church to bear on the fragments of the other parties, either 
for their conversion, or their excision from the Church. 

St. Meletins, was then an exile in Armenia. To him St. Basil 
opens the subject in his fitty-seventh Epistle. He tells him that so 
great is his desire of seeing him, that he would have gone to him in 
person, “bad not our most true and loving brethren hindered us ; 
whose purpose, that I may not divulge it in writing, [ have gone 
over with the brother Theophrastus, that he may announce all to 
your excellency.” The answer of Meletius is not preserved. It 
must have been favorable to the attempt; for about Easter, 371, 
St. Basil despatched Dorotheus, a deacon of the Church of 
Antioch, to St. Athanasius with the following letter : 


Ep. 66—To Athanasius, Bishop of Alewandria. 
“T think that no one grieves so much over the present state, or 
to speak more truly, the present confusion of the Churches as your 
Excellency, who compare the present with the past, and consider 
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how great the changes are, and that if things rush to the worse with 
the same speed, nothing will hinder but that in a short time the 
churches will be altogether changed into another form. These 
thoughts occurring often to me, I ask myself, if this degeneracy of . 
the churches appears to us so miserable, how must he feel about 
these things who has had experience of the former steadfastness of 
the churches of our Lord, and of their agreement in the faith. But 
as the greater grief affects your excellency, so we thought it 5 < 
befitting to submit the chief care of the churches to your pru- 
dence. I, myself, in my slight experience of affairs, have thought 
of late, that I saw one way of help to our churches—union with 
the Western Bishops. For if they were willing to manifest on 
behalf of the parochia of our parts the zeal which they have 
shown against one or two of those detected of false opinion in the 













West,’ some benefit, perhaps, might quickly accrue from the 
common action, the Rulers (i.e. the Emperors), respecting the 
faithfulness of the multitude, and the people everywhere follow- 
ing them without a doubt. Who, then, is more powerful to 
accomplish this than your prudence? Who is quicker to see what 

is necessary? Who is more skillful to do what is fitting? Who ' 
is more ready to sympathize with the affliction of the brethren ¢ 



















Who is more venerated than your reverence throughout all the an fo 
West? Leave, then, some memorial worthy of your life, must 
honored father! Adorn those innumerable contests of piety 
with this one work. Send from your holy church to the 
bishops throughout the West, some men powerful in the 
healthful doctrine; relate to them the calamities which oppress 
us; point out the mode of help; be a Samuel to the churches; 





. . . #4 
be afilicted with the people who are enduring the war; 
offer up prayers for peace; seek grace from the Lord, that 
He send some memorial of peace to the churches. I know ay 
that these letters are weak for counsel of so great a deed. 
''This is generally thought to refer to Valens and Ursacius, Bishops of Illyria, P & 


who had been conspicuous Arians in the former reign; but is it not more likely that 
Se St. Basil refers to Ursicinus and his faction, who had been banished from Rome by lf 


the Emperor at the instance of Damasus ? 
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But neither hast thou need of exhortation from others—no more 
than the noblest of the athletes has of the acclamations of 
children ; nor do we teach, being ignorant, but we urge the zeal 
of the zealous. 

As regards the rest of the affairs of the East, thou wilt need 
the help of more, and it will be necessary to wait for those from 
the West. Truly, the well-ordering of the Church at Antioch, 
manifestly depends upon your holiness, to manage some, to soothe 
others, and to give strength to the Church by concord. And that 
because thou knowest, best of all, that after the manner of the 
wisest physicians, thou oughtest to begin with the eure of the 
principal parts. But which, among all the churches throughout 
the inhabited world, is more important than the Church of 
Antioch? For if this were agreed to come together in the same 
mind, nothing would hinder but that the head as it were being 
strengthened, health would be given to the whole body. In truth, 
there is need of your wisdon and evangelical sympathy for the 
sad condition of that city, which not only is mangled by the 
heretics, but also distracted by those who say that they think 
the same things with one another. To unite these, indeed, and 
to lead them to the harmony of the body is His alone who, by 
His ineffable power, grants to the dry bones a return to sinews 
and flesh. But the Lord always works the great things by those 
who are worthy of Him. Here again we hope that the ministry 
of such things befits thy magnanimity—to allay the disquiet of 
the people, and to cause parties to cease and to give back the 
former strength to the Church.” ; 

To this letter St. Basil, at the request of Dorotheus, added 
another making more distinct mention of what he desired concern- 


ing the Church of Antioch. 


Ep. 67--To Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria. 


“Tt seemed to me sufticient to show to your honor in the former 
writing so much as this: that it is necessary that whatever is firm 
in the faith among the people of the Church of Antioch should 


be joined in harmony and union; my purpose being to indicate 
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the need that those who are now divided into many parts should 
be united with Meletius, the bishop most dear to God. But since 
our beloved fellow-minister Dorotheus besought that the mention 
of this should be clearer, we are obliged to say that it is earnestly 
desired by all the East who are joined with him in prayer, and by 
us who are joined with him in every way, to see him governing 
the Church of the Lord; that he, being blameless in faith, and 
having no comparison with others as to his life, should preside 
over the whole body, so to speak, of the Church, and that the rest 
should be as pieces of the parts. So that in all respects it is 
necessary and proper that the other should be joined to this man, 
as the smaller rivers to the greater; and concerning the others that 
there should be a certain “ economy,” both suitable to them and 
pacifying the people, and betitting your understanding and famous 
skill and zeal. Moreover in no way is it concealed from your 
excellent prudence that already these same things please those who 
agree with you in the West, as the letters which were brought to 
us by the blessed Sylvanus make manifest.” 

Dorotheus executed his mission to Athanasius, who received him 
favorably and sent back with him a presbyter of the Church of 
Alexandria named Peter, to visit the East and bring back accurate 
accounts of the state of affairs. It is not thought that Athana- 
sius sent any one into the West at this time, though it is possible 
that he did, and that the Epistle to the Africans which is extant 
among his works may have been written with others in conse- 
quence of this application of St. Basil. Peter remained in the 
Kast some time endeavoring to promote unity. In the meantime 
it occurs to St. Basil and his friends that they themselves send a 
mission to the West. Dorotheus was sent to Meletius to gain his 
consent to the proposal (Ep. 68); and on his return from Armenia 
was again despatched to Alexandria (Sept. or Oct., 371), in com- 
pany with Peter who had finished his mission, with a letter to 





The reference is to the letters brought back from Liberius of Rome after the Synod 
of Lampsacus. As given by Socrates, they are addressed to “ Kvethius, Cyril” and 
others; but the editor of St. Basil infers from this passage that the first name is a 
mistake for Meletius, and that the second name is that of 8. Cyril of Jerusalem. 
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Athanasius, and another to the Bishop of Rome,whither, it is sup- 
posed, he proceeded from Alexandria. 


Ep. 69—To Athanasius, Bishop of Alexandria. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


° “T have sent to your holiness the brother Dorotheus, 
deacon of the Church under the most excellent bishop Meletius, 
endowed with good zeal as regards soundness in the faith, and 
himself desiring to behold the peace of the Church, so that, fol- 
lowing your advice (which you are able to make more unerring by 
reason of your age and your skill in affairs and you having above 
others the counsel of the Holy Spirit), he may undertake that 
which is most earnestly desired. You will of course receive him, 
and look upon him with the eyes of peace, confirming him with 
the help of your prayers, and you will guide him in the matter in 
hand, supplying him with letters for his journey, or rather joining 
with him certain of your own who are zealous. It seemed to us 
advisable to write to the bishop of Rome to visit (by a deputation) 
these parts, and to give an opinion, in order that he might act of 
his own authority in the matter—since it is difficult for them to 
send some by a common and synodical decree—choosing out men 
both fit to bear the labor of the journey and also to advise those 
who are perverse among us, with meekness and firmness of manner, 
using discourse fitly and “ economically,” and having with them 
all things done since Ariminum for the reversal of what was done 
there under compulsion; and, no one knowing this, quietly to 
come this way by sea, so as to avoid the observation of the ene- 
mies of peace. 

This, also, is requested by some of those here, necessarily as ii 
seems to us also, that they condemn the heresy of Marcellus [of 
Ancyra] as mischievous, and hurtful and opposed to the health- 
giving faith. For up to this time, in all the letters they write, 
they do not cease cursing up and down’ the miserable Arius and 
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cutting off the Churches; but they seem to lay no blame on Mar- 
cellus, who manifests the same impiety in an opposite direction, 
dishonoring the same subsistence of the Only-begotten Godhead, 
and wrongly understanding the name of the Logos. He gives out 
that the Only-begotten is called Logos, according to function, and 
as coming forth in time, and again returning into Him whence He 
came forth, neither being before He came forth nor subsisting after 
His return. And the books which are laid up with us of that un- 
just writing are a proof of this. Butin no way do they appear 
to condemn this one in tle same manner [as Arius], having this 
for a cause, that they received Him into ecclesiastical communion 
at first through ignorance of the truth. The present affairs prop- 
erly demand that they should make mention of him, that they 
who wish a pretext may not have a pretext, because those who 
are joined with your holiness are sound, and that those who waver 
in the true faith are manifest to all; so that, as to the rest, they 
may know us to be of one mind, and not, as fighting in the dark, 
knowing no difference between friend and foe. Only we exhort 
that the aforesaid deacon be sent forward at the opening of navi- 
gation, in order that something of what we ask may be done, if 
possible, the next year. But this you understand before our speak- 
ing, and consider, of course, that when they come (God willing) 
they must not inflame the schisms in the Churches; but in every 
manner they must bring together in union those who think alike, 
even if they find some who have their own pretexts of difference 
with each other, lest the orthodox people, standing off with their 
prelates, be cut up into many parts. For it is necessary to be in 
earnest in considering all things secondary to peace, and before all 
things to take thought for the Church at Antioch, that the sound 


part of it may not be weakened by being divided concerning per- 


sons. But rather you yourself will take care of all these things 
to the last, since—God helping you, as we pray—we all entrust to 
you the establishment of the Churches.” 

The hindrance that Marcellus of Ancyra was to the pacification 
of the East has been already noticed, but the editor of St. Basil 


thinks that the request for his condemnation came from those, like 
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Eustathius of Sebaste, who were secretly hostile to St. Basil, and 
who knowing the old friendship of Athanasius for Marcellus, de- 
sired that he should be offended and the negotiation broken off. 
The letter to Damasus of Rome, was as follows : 


Ep. 70.— Without inscription, concerning a Synod. [To Damasus.| 


“To renew the ordinances of ancient love and to bring up again 
to its perfection the peace of the fathers, the Heavenly and saving 
gift of Christ, withered for a long time, is a thing indeed for us 
necessary and useful, but I know well it will appear pleasant to 
your Christ-loving disposition. For what could be more delightful 
than to see those who are apart in so great a multitude of places 
bound together by the oneness of love into one harmony of mem- 
bers in the body of Christ. Almost the whole Kast (and I call 
the East that from Illyria unto Egypt) is tossed with the wave of 
a great tempest—the heresy formerly sown by that enemy of the 
truth Arius, now shamelessly showing itself again, and prevailing 
at present as a root of bitterness bearing deadly fruit ; because the 
prelates of right speech in every parish are cast out of the 
Jhurch by sycophancy and insult, and the strength of affairs is 
betrayed to those who take captive the souls of the simple. Of 
these things we hope for one solution, the visitation of your com- 
passion ; the abundance beyond belief of your love in the past en- 
courages us, and of late we were strengthened in soul by a joyful 
report as of a deputation of visitors coming to us from you. But 
as we missed of this hope, no longer restraining ourselves we come 
to the supplication of our letter to arouse you to our defence, that 
you may send some of those who are like-minded, either to recon- 
cile such as stand apart, or to lead back the Churches of God to 
friendship, or to make more evident to yourselves with whom you 
ought to hold communion. And in no way do we ask anything 
new, but what was customary to the blessed and God-loving men 
of old, and pre-eminently to those among you. For we know, be- 
ing taught by the tradition of memory derived from our fathers, 
and by writings preserved among us until this time, that the 
blessed Bishop Dionysius, distinguished among you for the ortho- 
52 
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doxy of his faith and for his other goodness, visited our Church 
of Ceesarea by letters, and comforted our fathers by his writings, 
and also sent those who ransomed the brethren from captivity. 
But now our affairs are in a harsher and more dreadful condition, 
and in need of greater attention. For we suffer, not the destrue- 
tion of earthly houses, but the ruin of Churches; we behold, not 
bodily slavery, but souls taken captive every day by those who 
fight for heresy. So that if you are not now aroused to our 
defence, in ashort time you will not find any to whom you can 
stretch out your hand, all being under the power of the heretics.” 

Now it seems difficult to think that the letter of St. Athanasius 
to Damasus mentioned in the Epistle to the Africans, noticed 
above, was not written in consequence of this appeal of St. Bysil. 
The Epistle to the Africans (that to Damasus is not extant) is a 
long argument against the Council of Ariminum, and it appears 
as if some special influence was at work upon St. Athanasins to 
induce him to write about this time against a council held 
twelve years before. The object of the letter to Damasus was 
to secure perfect unanimity in the West by the condemnation 
of Auxentius of Milan, the last remaining adherent of that Coun- 
cil in those parts of any importance. That to the Africans was 
written to add their condemnation of the Council to those which 
had been pronounced by all the other synods of the West.. It 
seems that Damasus, who had succeeded Liberius in 366, had 
early in his episcopate held a council to establish his own ortho- 
doxy by reaffirming the Nicene Council, and being very courage- 
ous to do that which required no great courage, he included in 
the litera formata which he sent out a condemnation of Ursacius 
and Valens, two Illyrian bishops whose heresy had long been no- 
torious, but omitted all reference to Auxentius, who, as we have 
seen, had been recognized by the Emperor as Bishop of Milan. 
Athanasius tells the Africans: “ When it came about that we 
were all assembled, we sent letters also to our beloved Damasus, 
the Bishop of Great Rome, concerning Auxentius, who invaded 
the Church of Milan, telling of his deeds. For not only is he a 
follower of the Arian heresy, but also accused of many wrongs 
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which he perpetrated with Gregory, his companion in impiety, and 
we wondered why he was not yet deposed and cast out of the 
Church. And we expressed thanks to his piety and to that of 
those who came to great Rome, that casting out Ursacius and 
Valens, and those who think with them, they preserved the con- 
cord of the Catholic Church.” 

Athanasius was all-powerful at Rome. Damasus, on receipt of 
the letter addressed to him, summoned a Council which was at- 
tended by ninety-three bishops. Its synodical letter is given by 
Theodoret, B. II, Ch. 22, and by Sozomen, B. VI, Ch, 23. It 
reproduces the arguments of Athanasius and pronounces the con- 
demnation of Auxentius. It is generally supposed that Dorotheus 
was present at this Council;' but, if so, no notice was taken of 


‘The notion that Dorotheus was preseut in Rome at this time seems to 
have first arisen from the supposition that certain extracts from other let- 
ters of Damasus which are appended to the letter of this Council in the 
collections of the Councils, and in which mention is made of Dorotheus, 
belong to this Council (Pagi in Baronius ad an, 369, n. 7.). But these 
are now seen not to belong there. One of the great difficulties of histori- 
cal research is to match together documents found in different places. 
There are five documents whose place it is desirable to settle to get at the 
order of events in the transactions we are now discussing: 1. A letter of 
au Roman Council to the Bishops of Illyria, given by Labbe, II, 981, from 
au fragment of St. Hilary, and which appears to be alluded to by St. 
Athanasius in the quotation given in the text. 2. The letter of St. Athan 
asius. 3. The letter of the Council of ninety-three bishops held by 
Damasus against Auxentius. 4. A letter of an Illyrian Council ad 
dressed to the bishops of Asia, Phrygia, Carophrygia and Pacatiana, as 
serting the Homoousion and condemning the new heresy of the Mace 
donians respecting the Holy Spirit. Itis given by Theodoret, B. LV. ch. 
9. 5. A rescript of the Emperor Valentinian, accompanying No 4, ad 
dressed to the same bishops, and rebuking those who persecuted the 
Homoousians. We slall speak of these by their numbers. Professor 
Bright gives their dates as follows: No. 1, in 368 or 9. (But against this 


is the fact that it is extant in St. Hilary, who died January 13, 368.) 
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him, and instead of entering into communion with St. Basil, 
Damasus did what he had to do indirectly through St. Athan- 
asius. We shall see hereafter what his reasons were. 





No. 2, shortly after No. 1, but before Basil became bishop. No. 3, in 
371; No.4 and 5 in 375. Labbe puts Nos. 1, 4 and 5 together under the 
date 365, in connection with the mission of Eustathius and his compan- 
ions after the Council of Lampsacus. Pagi assigns No. 1 to 367, No. 3 
to 372, Nos. 4 and 5 to 373. The editor of Damasus in Migne’s Patro- 
logia gives No. 1 to Liberius, therefore before September, 366; No. 3 to 
369; No. 2, Athanasius’ letter to 370; Nos. 4 and 5 to 370. He pre- 
tends that Auxentius was condemned by Damasus together with Ursacius 
and Valens at his first Council, and that what Athanasius complains of is, 
that Auxentius still retains his See, a fact for which the Emperor and 
not Damasus was responsible. But this is a mere subterfuge to save 
the credit of the Pontiff. A comparison of Athanasius’ letter with Nos. 
1 and 3 will show that the one preceded and the other followed it, and 
that No. 1 belongs to Damasus, and not to Liberius. To the objection 
that Damasus could not assemble a Council before 368 or 9, because of 
his conflict with Ursicinus, it may be answered that the letter was prob- 
ably sent by the local synod (which met twice a year, and which that con- 
flict would not prevent), and very early in Damasus’ Episcopate as a 
manifesto of his orthodoxy. The Benedictine editor of Avhanasius puts 
No. 1 in 368, No. 2 in 369, and No. 3 in 370; but admits that the dates 
are conjectural. He admits that Basil may have been represented in the 
Council which wrote No. 3, but finds no proof that he was. Tillemont 
puts No. 3 at the end of 371, and Nos. 4 and 5 in 375. The writer of 
the Life of St Basil, whom we follow, puts No. 3 in 372, and so leaves 
room for Athanasius’ letter after St. Basil's application to him. The im- 
portance of the dates in this connection is, of course, to determine whether 
Basil was the moving cause of Athanasius’ letters to Damasus and the 
Africans. Our opinion is stated in the text Those who think that what 
drew Athanasius out was the Epistle No | above, are obliged to throw it 
back until after the death of Hilary, and to make the Council of the ninety- 
three bishops, which wrote No. 3, as early as possible. The letters of the 
Illyrians and of Valentinian (Nos. 4 and 5) might be of 372, since up to 
that time the persecution had been chiefly in the provinces to which they 
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or 


were addressed. After the beginning of 372, Valens was in Cappadocia 
and Syria, and Valentinian might better address bishops of his empire 
where he was not present. Still it does not appear that Valentinian was 
in Illyricum in 372. In 375 he was, and then he died in that year. This 
specimen of divergence of authorities may show the difficulty one meets 


with in endeavoring to form a judgment on a point of chronology. 
JOHN H. EGAR. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE MOHAWK VALLEY MISSIONS AND 
MISSIONARIES IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


God has enabled the American Church to spring up into a 


vigorous life, from a coldness and torpor that was almost death. 


Its sickly condition in Colonial times was due to the neglect of 


those who ought to have warmed it into abundant activity. 
God’s good Providence rescued it from its perils of that day, and it 
has awakened with the conscious strength of a young giant, feel- 
ing its pulses throb with the great purposes that belong to its 
destinies. « 

In these pages I propose to review some of the facts and 
circumstances of the early missions and missionaries of the 
Mohavk Valley, N. Y. There were much the same conditions of 
church life everywhere in the country. A few of the parishes 
formed in this valley before the Revolution will therefore serve 
for my purpose. Some circumstances, however, attendant upon 
the planting of the Church on the Hudson and along the Mohawk 
Valley, had their influence upon its growth, and must first be 
noticed. 

The Dutch inhabitants bequeathed residuary characteristics that 
have been much felt. The efforts of the French to obtain control 
of the country, marked by their inroads from Canada, hindered 
the accomplishment of anything at an early day. The Duteh 
were conservative to the last degree. They had _ the strongest 
convictions of the importance, for the future of the country, 
of maintaining their own institutions and ideas. When and wher- 
ever there has been little difference in strength of influence 
between themselves and churchmen, they have been fond of 


pointing out that they were much like the English or American 
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Church. In this way they have claimed for themselves a fully 
equal place in general confidence. But if they were the dominat 
ing power, all ideas of allowing that Churchmen were as evan- 
gelical, or as wholesome citizens for a community as themselves, 
were as readily scouted by them as by others. When they were 
in possession of New York, Church and State were thoroughly 
united. Under the charters of Governor Colves, in 1673 and 
1674, it was ordered that “the magistrates, each in his quality, 
should take care that the Reformed Dutch Religion, conformable 
to the Synod of Dordrecht, should be maintained, without suffer- 
ing any other denomination doing anything contrary thereto.” 
“Only such persons as were of the Dutch Reformed Religion, or 
well affected thereto,” were to be permitted even a nomination to 
the office of Magistrate, much less an election. These principles 
were enforced wherever the Dutch were settled, and their influ- 
ence was strongly felt in Albany and the Mohawk Valley. In 
1675, Domine Newenhuysen, of the Dutch Chureh of Albany, 
showed how little he liked that one in Holy Orders conferred by 
the English Church should minister at all in that city. He 
forbade the Rev. Nicholas Van Renslaer, ordained by Bishop Earl 
of Sarum, tov baptize some children that were to be brought to 
him for that purpose. He held that Van Renslaer’s ordination 
by a bishop of England, though he came with full credentials 
from both Church and State, did not entitle him to administer the 
sacraments without a certificate from the Dutch Classis' The 
citizens of Albany, Dutch and English, were considerably excited 
over the matter for some time. Nor did the Dutch Reformed 
make way for the Lutherans more graciously than for Churchmen. 
They long kept up the habit of compelling the Lutherans to 
employ the Dutch sexton when burying their dead. <A small 
matter, but small matters irritate, and are of consequence becanse 
of the principles from whieh they spring. 

In missionary work, the Dutch did little or nothing. To the 
importance of this they seem never to have turned their atten- 


' Documentary Hist. of N. Y., Vol. III., pages 827-34. 
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tion. But they were fully resolved to allow only the logic of 
unavoidable circumstances to interfere with their exclusive 
religious privileges, and to maintain their trade with the Indians 
by every possible expedient. When toleration in religious con- 
cerns was an accomplished fact without their assistance, they 
accepted the inevitable, but cared not to look into the better 
principles that were gaining ground. 

Much of the sturdy character now found in the older settle- 
ments of this portion of New York, is due to the conservative, the 
adhesive, the staying power of Dutch qualities. But they have 
been a people among whom the finer perceptions and sympathies 
of an earnest churchliness could make their way but slowly. It 
is necessary to take their several characteristics into account, to 
understand the circumstances amid which the Church of England 
had to grow. And on the other hand, earnest churchliness, 
among Englishmen in the Colony, was an element too feeble to 
make itself felt for very decided results. The mass of Church- 
men were far from being much in earnest. Only here and there 
one was intelligently and earnestly anxious for the welfare of the 


Church, and prominent enough in society to have some consider- 


able influence. 
If now we turn to that long struggle of the French to obtain 


possession of Northern and Western New York, we come upon a 
state of things much more disastrous to all attempts at planting 
the Erglish Church in this region than all other opposing 
elements. 

This much must be said to the credit of the French, that step 
by step with their pioneers into the wilderness went the priest. 
Often it was the priest himself who was the pioneer. Whatever 
uiterior motives the French had in spreading themselves through 
the country, in their trade with the Indians they knew the value 
of established missions. They first raised the cross in the valley 
of the Mohawk, along the Niagara river and elsewhere in the 
jnterior. Their Jesuit priests mingled freely among the Indians, 
a thing exceedingly hazardous then, and some laid down their 
lives by a martyr’s death. If a political purpose was a powerful 
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incentive in undertaking these missions, so that the Lillies of France 
floated upon the breeze in conjunction with the standard of the 
Cross, yet, an ecclesiastical object was equally the motive of their 
labors. Their suecess with the Indians was certainly greater than 
that of the English. 

The Dutch did little or nothing to Christianize the red man, 
trusting to the ordinary modes of trade to make him profitable, 
and to keep him in hand. While English efforts for their 
spiritual welfare were intermittent, without definiteness and 
persistence, and much hindered by Dutch and French influences. 
The French were as anxious to advance the Church among them 
as they were the State, and long had a powerful hold upon them, 
There is a beautiful incident connected with one of their mission- 
aries among the western tribes. “A chief finding himself danger- 
ously sick, consented, after trying the ordinary remedies, to see a 
missionary, who, cross in hand, prayed to God for his recovery, 
and obtained it from His merey. In gratitude for this benefit, 
the chief desired that to his arms should be added the cross, on 
which the Kilion (or Eagle), has ever since been perched.’ The 
eagle then, the emblem of America Liberty, was first perched 


upon the cross in this country by the hand of an Indian, under 
the ministry of a French Priest. Both Indian and Frenchman 
have passed away from their power here, neverto return. But let 
us think of the scene as prophetic, and hope for the time when 
the emblems of liberty and faith, of national power and churchly 
devotion, may be so united in sacred association, as by one 
impulse to thrill the common mind and warm the common 


heart. 
Whatever wisdom we may see in the habit of the French in 


carrying the cross wherever the flag was borne, yet, all these 
efforts to take firm hold upon New York, were but so many 
obstacles in the establishment of the English Church in these 
regions. And when at last the tide of events was making 
against the French, their inroads upon the country from Canada, 





' Doc. Hist. of N. Y., Vol. L, p. 20. 
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with fire and sword, laying waste villages and isolated settlements, 
made it impossible for it to secure any permanent foothold for the 
Church of England. These savage forayes were a disgrace to any 
Christian people of any age. They spared neither sex, age, nor 
condition. The pathway of the invader, with his accompanying 
savage allies, was strewn with the murdered and mutilated, while 
his return swept away multitudes into a captivity replete with 
every conceivable hardship. The retaiiation of the English only 
deepened the confusion and sufferings of the times, and made the 
question uppermost in men’s minds one of self-preservation or 
extinction, forcing into the back ground all questions of estab- 
lishing the Church. The massacre at Schenectady in 1690, when 
the Dutch minister was slain with his people, and that at one of 
the Palatine settlements, were but samples of many other scenes 
of blood and cruelty. These difficulties lasted till the power of 
the French here and in Canada was broken, reaching up to within 
a few years of the American Revolution. 

While the Dutch element was yet the most prevalent, and 
while the French were still harrassing the country, the English 
Church had taken some root in Albany, at Schenectady, among 
the Mohawks and the white settlers, at Schoharie Creek, after- 
wards known as Fort Hunter, and its neighborhood, and also at 
Johnstown. 

In 1704, the Rev Mr. Talbot had been in Albany for a short 
time, but seems not to have thought it worth his while to stay. 
There doubtless had been occasional services held by some English 
clergymen who ministered to the garrison in the fort, and to the 
few members of the English Church in the town, from the days 
of the Rev. Nicholas Van Renslaer’s coming there, twenty-five or 
thirty years before. But the life of the mission, even if things 
had gone so far that it had become a mission, was so feeble that 
Mr. Talbot seems not to have felt any encouragement to take hold 
of the work. After him came the Rev. Thorogood Moore, who 
came as a missionary to the Mohawk Indians, in the first place. 
He was baffled in his efforts among the Red men by that same 
sort of influence which has proved so great a detriment to Chris- 
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tianizing of this race ever since the unprincipled intercourse of 
the fur traders among them. Finding that he could do nothing 
with the Indians, demoralized by the rum of the trader and by 
this vicious example of men who came from the midst of Chris- 
tian civilization only to cheat them and to show them how little 
power Christianity had over those who had all its advantages, the 
Rev. Mr. Moore withdrew from them, and confined his labors for 
a short time to Albany. 

The Rev. Thomas Barclay being chaplain of the fort at Albany in 
1708, read the church services and preached to the citizens in the 
Dutch language. He officiated sometimes at Schenectady, and now 
and again among the Indians. In 1712 the Rev. Wm. Andrews 
was sent out from England as a missionary to the Indians, It 
was at about this time that the parsonage house, still standing, 
was erected for the use of the missionaries to the Mohawks. Mr. 
Andrews, in his turn, met with so little success that he abandoned 
his mission among the natives in 1719. In the meanwhile the 
congregation gathered by the Rev. Mr. Barclay in Albany, met 
for some years in a small Dutch chapel. Governor Hunter 


encouraged them fo erect a church of their own. This building 

was opened for the services of the English Church in November, 

1716. Soon atter this the “Society tor the Propagation of the 
) pag 


Gospel,”. withdrew its support, and the church at Albany was 
without a Rector til] 1728. Then the Rev. Mr. Miln took charge. 

In 1735 we tind the Rev. Henry Barclay, son of the Rev. Thomas 
Barclay, officiating among the Indians at Fort Hunter, and cate- 
chising them. In 1737-8 he became Rector at Albany, and thus 
had succeeded to the same field of work where his father had 
wrought before. He removed to New York in 1746, to become 
Rector of Trinity Church. His interest in, and active co-opera- 
tion with whatever would advance the interests of the Church 
everywhere in the Mohawk Valley, were abundantly manifested to 
the day of his death. In succession to Dr. Barclay came the Rev. 
John Ogilvie, who likewise succeeded him in the Rectorship of 
Trinity Church, New York. The names of Barclay, Andrews and 
Ogilvie, are honorably associated with that of Sir Wm, Johnson, 
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in the preparation of a translation of the Prayer Book into the 
Mohawk tongue. Indeed, all these men bore most conspicuous 
part in laying the foundations of the Church throughout the 
whole valley of the Mohawk. 


The rectorship of St. Peter’s Church, Albany, with longer or 
shorter vacancies, continued to be filled till the Revolution. Dur- 
ing the war it was vacant, though services are said to have been 
more or less performed. 


In Schenectady, the Rev. Thomas Barclay officiated in 1709, 
and had strong hopes of planting the Church firmly in 1710. 
There had not been a Dutch minister in the place for five years. 
So that his ministrations were to all classes. He took pains to 
win the people to Churchmanship. He “got an English school 
set up among them and did all in his power to explain the teach- 
ings of the Church and to promote piety and a good life among 
them.” For many years the successive missionaries at Fort 
Hunter and at Albany seem to have given occasional services at 
Schenectady. In 1765 the Church Wardens were anxious to 
secure from the Governor a charter for their Church; they write 
in an earnest strain to Sir William Johnson about the matter. He 
always manifested great interest in their affairs for many years; 
part of the present church building was built at that date, largely 
by his assistance. To him they turn for the personal influence 
which they hope will prevail with the Governor to listen to their 
request. One reason which they give for their anxiety for a char- 
ter is, that they think “it would prevent, for the future, the Pres- 


byterians from making any unjust attempts on the privileges of 


the Church.” The Presbyterians there, as at Johnstown a dozen 
years later,seem to have had a strong liking for the Church 
building and property which Churchmen had provided for their 
own religious uses, It was a liking largely displayed in England, 
Scotland and Ireland in the day when they had sufficient ascend- 
ancy over Churchmen to indulge their preferences. A liking that 
had abundant opportunity during the confusions of the Revolution 
to take much of the same kind of property to itself in this coun- 
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try. It is a disposition which has never been disposed or seen its 
way clear to return what it had no right to take. 

At Schenectady the Churchmen succeeded in keeping alien 
hands off their property better than those of Johnstown and many 
other places. During the period when the Church there was 
without a settled minister, the Presbyterians applied for the use of 
the church building, and obtained it temporarily on condition that 
they should enter through a side door. This they did, and when 
the services were renewed by another rector, the Churchmen de- 
liberately walled up that side door. To this day the door-way 
may be.seen, filled in. It was an expression of their determina- 
tion, apparently, to bar out, for the future, a people who would, 
they may have feared, return their courtesy with scant regard for 
property rights. 

In December of 1766 the Churchmen of Schenectady rejoice 
over the prospect of securing a charter at an early day, and also 
in the hope of engaging a clergyman. For a tew years their 
rectorship seems to have been in an uncertain condition. The 
inhabitants were still mostly Dutch, but there seems to have been 
a band of pretty earnest Churchmen in the place; among them a 
Mr. John Brown, a native of England, whose epitaph in St. 
George’s Church claims for him the honorable distinction of 
* founder and steady friend of that Church.” In 1769 the Church 
was still vacant. It was recomended by Dr. Auchmuty, of 
Trinity Chureh, New York, that Schenectady and Albany should 
form a joint mission. In 1770 or 1771 the Rev. Wm. Andrews, 
having taken orders in England, was sent out as a missionary to 
Schenectady, where he was higuly esteemed. He established a 
school to increase his means of support, but the labor incident to 
both Church and school seems to have been too great for his 
health. He relinquished his parish in 1773 and looked for 
another post of duty in Maryland and Virginia, that he might 
recover his strength. In this quest for work he was sorely disap- 
pointed, and, feeling the pinchings of poverty, in September of 
that year begged of Sir William Johnson to be appointed mission- 


ary to Johnstown, then vacant. To this entreaty Sir William 
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appears to have turned a deaf ear, though he had thought highly 
of Mr. Andrews and been on the kindliest terms of intimacy. 
From a letter of the Baronet’s, to the Wardens at Schenectady, it 
seems to drop out that he had taken some prejudice to the rev- 
erend gentleman, concerning church affairs at that place. Mr. 
Andrews falls out of view, apparently suffered to find bread where 
best he might, though Sir William was looking anxiously every- be 
where for a clergyman for Johnstown. The case of this clergy- 
man; that of the Rev. John Stuart, missionary to the Mohawks ; 

that of the Rev. Mr. Mosely, in Connecticut, who was afterwards 

rector at Johnstown, and many others, are instances which show 

the hardships that the clergy of those days had to endure—the 

sterling qualities necessary to discharge their ministrations in the 

midst of the difficulties that beset them. A review of their times 

and experiences makes us who follow them reverence the memory 

of such predecessors. We see plainly, too, how much the opposi- 

tion of the Church’s enemies, and the narrow-mindedness of many 

friends had to do with hindering her progress. 

A Rev. Mr. Doughty succeeded Mr, Andrews in the rectorship ¢ 
at Schenectady. The interests of this place and that of other 
missions in the Mohawk Valley, were looked after somewhat in- 
termittingly till the Revolution by the “Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel,” as they could secure funds for such purposes. 
The Revolution affected these missions disastrously. 

Here it is proper to say something of the great part which Sir 
William Johnson took in all the work of the Church throughout 
No work was under- 





the whole length and breadth of the valley. 
taken by the * Propagation Society,” or by the American Clergy, 
for these missions, that they did not first consult Sir William, rely 
upon his judgment, and obtain valuable assistance from him. 
Busy as his life was in public affairs of the greatest moment, his 
correspondence with the “Society” in England and with the 
clergy here, shows him to have been almost equally busy and j 
He built at his own 





interested in the concerns of the Church. 
expense, a church at Stone Arabia, another at Johnstown, (on the 
spot where the present building now stands), contributed largely 
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to Schenectady and other places, and manifested the strongest 
desire that the English Church should take deep root in all this 
country. He died in 1774, leaving some designs for the Church 




























in progress, upon which he had been intent for years, but which 
never came to completion. His grave isin the yard adjoining St. 
John’s Chureh. It was formerly under the chancel, but the 
church being burnt in 1836, and rebuilt at right angles to its 
former position, left his grave in the yard. The vault could be 
looked into from the chancel floor. His original coffin was 
covered with lead. This being removed to make a new coflin and 
never restored, for years English visitors would carry away 
pieces of it. It has long since all disappeared. His remains are . 
now in a stone receptacle. 

The “Society for the Propagation of the Gospel” was the 
means of sending missionaries into the Mohawk Valley, who were 
worthy to be remembered. Not much was accomplished with the 
Indian, the white man with his trade among them being always 
the greatest difficulty in the missionary’s path. But the men sent 
out to those hard fields of labor did other good work. From the 
{ reign of Queen Anne to within a few years of the breaking out 
of hostilities between Great Britain and the colonies, there had 
‘ 7 been such men as the Rev. Mr. Andrews, the Barclays, father and 
son, Ogilvie and the Rev. John Stuart, missionaries at Fort 
Hunter. The Rev. Messrs. Auchmuty, Inglis and Cooper, of 
New York, also took the liveliest interest in the spiritual welfare 
of the red men. The Rev. Mr. Inglis, with the help of sugges- 
tions from Sir William Johnson, prepared a memorial to the S. P. 
G., on the subject of Christianizing the Indians by a more sys- 
tematic effort, showing the importance of the scheme to Church 
and State. The slow movements of English Statesmen and 
Churchmen in American affairs delayed action on this plan, up to 
the moment when the Revolution put an end to the whole affair. 

In the midst of Fort Hunter stood St. Anne’s chapel. To this 





A Queen Anne had give a communion service, and other articles of 
chancel furniture. The bell which belonged to this chapel, is now 
upon an old academy in Johnstown. The missionaries who 
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officiated longest and most effectively here, were the Rev. Messrs. 
Andrews, Henry Barclay, Ogilvie and Stuart. They were faithful 
and diligent ‘n their duties. The two first mentioned could 
accomplish but little, the traders being always a powerful influence. 
More than one distinguished family in the State of New York 
owes its wealth and consequent social position, to property 
secured by its ancestor in this shameful and demoralizing trade. 
The Rev. Messrs. Andrews, Ogilvie and Stuart became well 
acquainted with the Indian language and customs, and were held 
in high esteem. 


The Rev. John Stuart was a gentleman, every way worthy of 


our admiration. He was one of the best specimens of our native 
production. The story of his life has a fascination for us, exciting 
our sympathies for him, in the hardships be was unjustly made to 
endure, and making us rejoice in the happy and useful career in 
which were passed the after years of that life. He was born in 
Harrisburg, Pa. in 1740. His father was a rigid Presbyterian. 
But the son on graduating from College in Philadelphia, had 
determined to join the Episcopal Church. His father was greatly 
opposed. Aftera while, the son’s patient and dutiful behaviour 
overcame the father’s prejudice, and he went to England for Holy 
Orders in 1770, and was appointed missionary to Fort Hunter. 
Upon coming to his charge his habit was to perform service and 
preach to the Indians in the morning, and to the whites of the 
neighborhood in the afternoon. He was soon able to read the 
service to the Indians in their own tongue. He prepared also, 
with the assistance of Brant, a translation of part of the New 
Testament. In adddition to his duties at Fort Hunter, he 
officiated for a time, once a fortnight, at Johnstown. 

For some time. after the commencement of the Revolutionary 
struggle, even after the Declaration of Independence, Mr. Stuart 
remained undisturbed in his duties. He was quiet and exemplary 
in his deportment. He performed divine service without change 
in the ritual, and so used the accustomed prayers for the king. In 
1777, however, suspicion fell upon him from the circumstance that 
a letter was picked up in the road, favoring the royal cause, which 
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was supposed to be in his hand writing. And though nothing | 
could be made of this, yet suspicion once ignorantly aroused, 
his situation became dangerous, from a disposition to find him 
disloyal with or without proof. His connection with the Johnsgn 
family—which had always been one of intimacy, from the fact 
that he often officiated at Johnstown, and Sir William was 
interested at Fort Hunter—made him obnoxious. Sir William 
was now dead. Sir John was a Royalist, and all his acquaintances 
must bear the responsibility of such acquaintance. Hence, 
suspicion unfavorable to Mr. Stuart gathered force in the popular 
mind, till a violent element broke out against him. His house was 
attacked—his property seized, and his person treated with indig- 
nity. His Church, St. Anne’s chapel, was plundered, turned into 
a tavern and a barrel of rum placed in contempt on the reading 
desk. We can understand what kind of element in society it was 
which did things like these in the name of American liberty. 
And while no revolution is, perhaps, ever effected without the 
rough element coming to the surface, yet, the irreligion of the 
higher classes, their selfishness, their hatred of chureh principles, 
the opposition to the Church of England which so many had 
carefully nurtured, found expression, and bore fruit in the brutali 
ties of the mob. It takes time for a community at excitable 
periods to see how utterly without a redeeming feature is the 
brutality of a mob, else better people would not acquiesce in what 
a mob has done. Thus it was, that St. Anne’s Chapel had not 
been sufficiently desecrated, and contempt enough poured upon 
religion, but the building was afterwards used as a stable. Alas! 
for this venerable chapel, where the work of God had gone on so 
long, where such worthy men had ministered in all good things ; 
desecrated by vileness, at last the course of trade unnecessarily 
sweeps it away. -The Erie Canal as first laid out, passed 
through the very spot on which it stood. A later day has 
changed the course of the canal to a line where it would have 
been better to have laid it in the first place, and thus have spared 
the chapel. 

After the scenes of violence at Mr. Stuart’s house and church 
54 
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at Fort Hunter, he was soon confined on parole to the town of 
Schenectady, giving pledge to the “ Committee of Safety ” not to 
have any political communication with the enemy, a stipulation 
into which he was ready enough to enter, because he had no desire 
to do as they suspected. But with his heart in his own country, 
warmly attached to all his American friends, being yet the object 
of suspicion, watched in all his movements, no congregation to 
minister to, the church people of Schenectady with the exception 
of three families being scattered, so that he had not preached in 
two years, his property slipping away from him, and nothing but 
a dismal future before him, his situation became so disheartening 
that at length in November, 1780, he applied to and obtained from 


‘Governor Clinton permission to retire to Canada, in exchange for 


some prisoner heid there. He writes to the Rev. Mr. White, 
afterwards Bishop of Pennsylvania, with whom he was on terms 
of warm friendship, “ believe me, dear sir, I have had occasion to 
exert all my resolution before I could venture on the difficulties 
that presented themselves as the probable concomitants of this 
journey.” But as his wife as well as himself was reconciled to the 
prospect of hardships, he seis forth with sorrowful, but resolute 
spirit, to become a permanent exile from his native country. He 
made the journey through the northern wilderness to Montreal, 
now usually made in twelve hours, in three weeks. A weary and 
dispiriting experience, with constant solicitude for his wife and 
three little children who shared its hardships with him. 

From Montreal he writes to Dr. White “ of his prospects in and 


ss 


impressions of his new home.” Afteratime he obtained employ- 
ment. And later settled in Canada West, where he became very 
useful in public and private duties, comfortable in his possessions, 
happy in his mode of life, cherishing a tender memory of old 
friends in the United States, ministering to many old acquaint- 
ances and Indians of his former charge, and even joining with 
them in naming a settlement “New Johnstown,” in memory, as he 
expresses it, of the “dear old town in the Mohawk valley.” He 
received academic, civil and ecclesiastical honors in Canada. He 
raised up a family of sons and daughters to do credit to his name, 
in Church, in State, and in social life. 
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From all we can learn of Dr. Stuart, the circumstances of his 
life, his own letters, the testimony of intimate friends American 
and Canadian, we are impressed with a conviction of his worth of 
character, his strength of mind, his good qualities of heart, his 
gentlemanly bearing, and of his sound churchmanship intelli- 
gently such above the average of his day. A copy of Dr. White's 
pamphlet, entitled “The case of the Episcopal Churches Con- 
sidered,” in which he proposes a temporary expediency for lack 
of an Episcopate, was sent by the author to Dr. Stuart. His 
cautious reply shows that he does not think with his friend on the 
question, Admitting the plausible statement of the project, he 
says he “still feels all his old prejudices in regard to the Divine 
right and uninterrupted succession of Episcopacy.” And he hopes 
“the complexion of the times (after the Revolution) will have 
freed the clergy of the United States from such an expedient.” 
Dr. Stewart died in August, L511, in the 7ist year of his age. 

Johnstown is another centre of considerable historical interest 
in both Church and State. [do not know that it is possible to 
tell the exact date when the servicesof the Church were first held 
there. It probably was in 1760. During the early part of that 
year Sir William Johnson is said to have begun the founding of 
that settlement, which he named after himself. In 1762 he had 
built in the neighborhood a house for himself which has ever since 
been known as Johnson Hall, and which is now in good preserva- 
tion. There seem to have been occasional services at least in the 
new village from its founding. In 1771 there was a church build- 
ing already showing signs of needing to be replaced by something 
Here the first missionaries officiated. An old graveyard 
It was in this year 


better. 
still occupies the ground on which it stood. 
that the Rev. Dr. Griffith was recommended to this mission. 
Though he desired the position, nothing came of this recommen- 
dation. But circumstances connected with his name are full of 
interest. He was elected the first Bishop of Virginia in 1786, but 
never consecrated because too poor to bear the necessary expenses 
This gives us a vivid 


of a voyage to England for that purpose. 
picture of the life and difficulties of the clergy of Colonial times, 
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that one of the ablest men, highly esteemed, could neither tind for 
himself nor those who had elected him to a Bishopric be able to 
furnish the means to carry him to England and back. In 1789 he 
resigned the position of Bishop-elect, and died that same year in 
Philadelphia. 


In 1771 Sir William Johnson commenced the erection of a 





larger and more suitable church for the accommodation of the 





congregation at Johnstown. It was built of a size to seat about { 
one thousand persons. It was of stone and substantially built. It 

stood for a period of sixty-five years, and was burned in 1536. a 
Though the Rev. Mr. Andrews of Schenectady and others seem 
to have officiated in this new Church, there was no settled clergy- 
man over the congregation till the Rev. Mr. Mosely, who had 
fared badly in Connecticut at the hands of Puritans, as hereafter 
mentioned, came as missionary in the fall of 1772. His health did 





not permit him to hold the charge more than about a year and a 
half. 

After the departure of the Rev. Mr. Mosely, the Johnstown 
Mission remained vacant. The Rev. John Stuart, of Fort Hunter, 
frequently officiated. His ministrations, ending in 1776, were 
probably the last in the place till some time after the Revolution. 4 

Before the death of Sir William Johnson he had not only built y 
the church and given it with two acres of land to the congrega- 
tion, but had also given them forty acres as a glebe for their 
rector. The political prejudices and intrigues incident to the 
Revolution were the means of depriving churchmen of all this 
property for years. Sir William had not actually passed the title 
of the property to the church, though every one knew he had 
given it. At his death it fell to his heir Sir John Johnson, who 
clinging to the royal cause suffered the confiscation of all his 
property, and among the rest went that intended for the church. 
The Commissioners of Confiscation were influenced by the Pres- 
byterians of Johnstown to give them the church and glebe. After 
about twenty years churchmen recovered the church building, but ‘ 4 





never the glebe. They were forced in 1818 to take a money con-  o- 
sideration from the State far inferior in value to what the glebe ss 
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would have been which the Presbyterians got for nothing. That 


glebe is now largely covered by the village. The justice of the 
claim of Clurchmen was adinitted by the fact that the State paid 
what was paid. 

The recovery of the church building must have been some- 
where about 1800. We know that in L802 the Rev. John Urqua- 
hart was rector. The Rev. Mr. Urquahart married a lady in the 
parish whose family connections are still there, one of them a 
Warden. From these I have obtained a story that illustrates the 
ditticulties through which churchmen came by their own again. 
It shows, too, the persistence of those who clung to that which 
they got for nothing and were loath to give up. The story is 
that the congregation have seen of a Sunday the Rev. Mr. Urqua- 
hart read the Church Service from the desk, while in the old- 
fashioned pulpit over his head the Presbyterian minister was try 
ing to carry on his service, and to keep hold upon the place. The 
rector being a determined man, and probably feeling, with his 
people, indisposed to yield longer to a persistent intrusion, per- 
severed and conquered. Those were stirring times, and we may 
be glad that we have no such scenes to pass through. The men 
who were equal to those times have spared us that. 

The political, physical, ecclesiastical and pecuniary difficulties 
which the Church of England Clergy had to contend with in this 
country, and notably so in the Mohawk Valley, harrassed their 
lives with hardships. They had to be made of no common moral 
and mental fibre to stand the strain. To the characters of some 
of these men, and of some true-hearted and intelligent laymen, it 
is due, under God’s Providence, that the Church kept her head 
above water; above the floods of ignorant prejudice, of hatred, 
of misrepresentation, vf intrigue, of every sort of unfair treatment, 
disadvantage and opposition. 

From the time of the settlement of the colony at Jamestown, 
in Virginia, in 1607 to 1784, the Chureh in this whole land was 
denied a bishop to watch over her flock. That first colony was of 
men of the Church of Engiand. For a long time much the 
greater number of emigrants to Virginia and Maryland were 
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Churchmen. A vast multitude of those who came over to settle 
in every part of the land were of the same faith. By education 
at home, by the association of a life-time, the great majority of 
all who came to this country from England were members of her 
Church. With honesty on the part of her statesmen at home, 
and common sense and common fidelity on the part of churchmen 
in authority, the Church might have been incomparably stronger 
than all other bodies put together, from simply taking care of her 
own children. But those in authority, who were perpetually 
importuned by churchmen in the colonies to send them bishops 
that the Church might hold its own, and enjoy the privileges of 
its complete organization, turned a deaf ear to all representa- 
tions of the needs of the colonies, were blind to true advantages 
in Church and State, and sowed those seeds which lost for 
England her empire here. Statesmen were cowardly and selfish. 
They truckled to intriguing and slanderous dissenters. And church- 
men at home cared little for the spiritual welfare of brethren in 
America. Hence the noble efforts of “The Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign parts,” were but feebly sustained 
in its missionary work here. And hence, too, was seen the 
ubsurdity of calling these great colonies, so far away, and utterly 
without any Episcopal supervision for a century and three- 
quarters, a dependency of the Diocese of London! What good 
did itdo America to be tacked on to the Diocese of London ? 
What effect did it have but to quiet English churchmen’s con- 
science with the idea that something had been done! The Church 
here was a prey to all the evils incident to such a state of things. 
From 1620 onward, every form of puritanic dissent had oppor- 
tunity to spread itself through the land. While England’s own 
Church, the church that was then and is now, in the hearts of a 
majority of her own people, intertwined with all her national life 
and national glory, just because it was her own, forsooth, was 
treated with neglect and bidden to be quiet, lest those who hated 
her might take offence at just attention to her affairs! Thus, by 
a suicidal policy, the religious views of her enemies had oppor- 
tunity to mould public opinion into its manifold prejudices 
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against the Church. Prejudices that long bore such evil fruit, 
and have left a cast of mind which has first to be freed from 
many foolish fallacies, before it can take in or sympathize with a 
noble form of Christian teaching. One cannot but wonder, in 
reverent gratitude, at that Providence which kept the Church 
from extinction. For nearly two centuries no child of the Church 
could receive confirmation in his own land. That sacred and 
apostolic rite was virtually abandoned for the American Church. 
There was no bishop to give it. No one could be ordained to the 
sacred ministry, without going to England for Holy Orders. 
And of all who did go, one-fifth perished by perils of the sea. 
Small encouragement then, to prompt men to serve at the 
Church’s neglected altars here! How many altar fires died out! 
How many thousands grew up in ignorance of the faith of their 
fathers, the religion to which they had a right! No Father in 
God to suverintend the extension of the Church, or to keep her 
walls from decay! Imagine any other Christian body left in 
such a condition, deprived ef essentials of its organization, and 
all other bodies fighting it to the death, and is it likely that it 
would survive to re-organize, and grow with a vigorous life, as the 
American Episcopal Church has done? Is it not a marvel that 
the Church lives in the land today? It would be, but for that 
Divine promise which underlies its life in every age. 

The unjustifiable character of opposition to the Church may be 
read on almost every page of American history ; in the annals of 
quiet neighborhoods, and in the records of private families, He 
who is unaequainted with these things neither knows the history 
of his country, nor the moulding forces of its religious opinions. 
It is a matter with which churchmen ought to be familiar, not that 
it may stir indignant blood, as it is likely to do, but that they may 
know why the Church is as far as she still is in the minority 
among our people; why she should not imitate the policy of 
timidity and hesitation, in reference to her principles, set her by 
those who had her destinies in their hands the first two centuries 
of her existence; while on the other hand, they should feel the 
undying nature of the life that is in her, and take courage to work 
for themselves and their children. 
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Therefore instances of opposition are recounted, a few out of 
countless numbers, for instruction. 

The case of the Rev. Mr. Mosely, in Connecticut, is of interest 
to us because he was afterwards a missionary in the Mohawk 
Valley, settled at Johnstown. In 1772 he was a missionary from 
the S. P. G., at Littlefield, Connecticut. He was presented by 
the Grand Jury, for marrying a couple belonging to his parish, 
after the bans were duly published and consent of parents ob- 
tained. The Court fined Mr. Mosely £20, because he could not 
show any other license to officiate as a clergyman than what he 
received from the Bishop of London—whose authority, the Court 
claimed, did not extend to Connecticut. One of the Judges said : 
“It is high time to put a stop to the usurpations of the Bishop of 
London, and to let him know that, though his license is lawful 
and may empower one of his curates to marry in England, yet it 
is not so in America; and that if fines would not curb them in 

































this point, imprisonment should.” A ceurious state of things, 
truly! An English colony, and a portion of the Diocese of Lon- 
don, where an English clergyman might perform divine service, q 
but could not marry one of his own parishioners without permis- 
sion from Puritan authority in Connecticut. Had it been the case \ d 
of a Puritan minister, coming from England, no technical diffi- 
culties would have barred his way, nor fines have punished him. 4 
There never was an impertinence equal to that with which the 
Puritanic mind has always treated the Church. It was a religion- 
ism that, like other assumptions, came into the world with infinite 
self-conceit. It remains a slowly-retiring but inevitably branded 





intrusion, 
After the rude treatment experienced by Mr. Mosely, he re- 

moved to Johnstown, whither thirty tamilies—all dissenters— 

probably sympathizing with him in the hardship he had suffered, 

followed and settled within a few miles of him. 
Colonel Heathcote gives a description of the condition of the 

state of the Church in these Colonies, in which we see the disad- 

vantages to which it had to submit. He is writing to the S. P. G., 

and declares of the clergy of New York and vicinity that “a bet- 
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ter clergy never were in any place.” He tells of their earnest 
labors and of their successes under the greatest difficulties. Of 
the Dissenters of Connecticut he says: “ They have abundance of 
odd kind of laws, and endeavor to keep the people in as much 
blindness as possible of any other religion, and especially of the 
Church, looking upon her as the most dangerous enemy they have 
to grapple with. Pains are taken to make the ignorant think as 
bad as possible of her.” How true to life is this picture of what 
some of us now living can remember of the animus of the same 
influences in our younger days. Colonel Heathcote speaks of their 
boasting “that there was no place where the light of the Gospel 
shone so brightly nor that the people lived so religiously and well 
as they. And yet, he says, I dare aver, that there is not much 
greater necessity of having the Christian religion preached any- 
where in its true light than among them, being little better than 
in a state of heathenism—having never been baptised nor admitted 
to communion.” With such a state of things in 1705, we need 
not wonder that the results have been what they have in New 
England and all over our land, where the leaven of such princi- 
ples, and such want of principle, has been diffused. We are all 
familiar with the fact that any amount of this kind of testimony 
might be found as to the difficulties with which the early Church 
in this country had to contend. And the only object in reciting 
it here, is not to keep alive animosities, God forbid that we 
should labor designedly in such a cause, but, by simple statement 
of facts, which every one should be manly enough to admit, to 
remind ourselves of what was the spirit of the times under the diffi- 
culties of which our predecessors, in all these fields, had to labor. 
Let us admire the courage and fidelity with which many of them 
toiled on, thank God for the foundations they laid, and rejoice 
with a sweet sense of comfort that “ the souls of the faithful, after 
they are delivered from the burden of the flesh, are in joy and 
felicity.” A comparative view of their difficulties and of ours, of 
their disadvantages, and our advantages, should spur us who fol- 
low them to renewed exertion. 


Our conclusion must be, that devotion to God’s cause and 
55 
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stedfast adherence to sound Church principles will secure for the 
Church an abundant harvest in days to come. Weakness may 
mark any given period, hindrances hedge about and disappoint- 
ment baflle the aims and sorely try the honest heart of the worker, 
but over human fidelity—which does not always know its own 
productive possibilities—as in the beginning of earth, will hover 
the wings of The Dove and bring forth life. 


CHARLES C. EDMUNDS. 
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THE SATIRES OF HORACE. 


Q. Horatius Ftaccus, ea Recensione et cum Notis atque 
Emendationibus Richardi Bentleii. Cantabrigize, MDCCXTI. 


Q. Horatius Fracovs. Recensuit atque interpretatus est Jo. 
Gaspar Orellius. Volumen alterum. Turici, MDCCCLII. 

Quintt Horarn Fracct Orrra Omnta. With a Commentary 
by the Rev. Arthur John Macleane, M. A. London, 1853. 

Des Q. Horativus Fracovus Sattren unp Eptstetn. Fiir den 
Schulgebrauch erklirt, von Dr. G. T. A. Kriiger. Leipzig, 1869. 


It is well known to scholars that the Satires of Horace were 
the first published of his poems. Yet the order in which his 
works are arranged in all the editions and in which they are 
almost invariably read, leaves most students practically unac- 
quainted with this fact, or at least, tends to make them forgetful 
of it. We are apt to think of the Odes as the brilliant productions of 
the poet’s youth, when love and imagination inspired his pen, and 
to consider the Satires and the Epistles as the work of his riper 
years, the results of quiet thought and of experience of life. 
Without doubt, the assumption that Horace wrote but in one 
strain at a time is unfounded ; and it is more than probable that 
some of his easily flowing verses, with their adaptations of the ideas 
and metres of the Greek lyric poets,’ had gained him a reputation, 
even while he was studying at Athens. When Virgil and Varius 
introduced the bashful young poet to Mecenas, and told him 





' While studying at Athens, he had begun to write Greek verses, but Quirinus, he 


says, interfered to save him. Sat. 1. 10. 31. 
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what he was,’ they must have been able to say more than that 
he had written a few bitter satires in the harsh vein of Lucilius; 
and we shall hardly err if we suppose that some of his Odes— 
whether afterwards suppressed or published—were already known 
and admired by his friends. But though we have strong reason 
for thinking that Horace showed thus early his lyric genius, we 
must remember that he did not give his Odes to the world till 
some years later, when they had been carefully re-written and 
polished to fit them for the critical taste of the men of letters 
whose advice he had enjoyed and whose favor he was anxious to 
keep. The Satires were first published,’ rather as the ready work 
of his mind and his pen, in part almost made necessary by some 
imprudently severe verses which he had written and read to his 
friends ; for certainly no one will imagine that these compositions 
were laid aside for the requisite seven years and then criticized 
and corrected before they were allowed to see the light of day ; 
even the ordinary student, in passing froin them to the Epistles, is 
struck with the difference of style, and recognizes in the latter 
the influence of more careful thought and more severe judgment. 

A consideration of these facts will help us to understand the 
purpose and the scope of the Satires. They are not the outpour- 
ings of a high moral indignation, heightened by the arts of 
rhetoric, as are the Satires of Juvenal; they are not the reflections 
of a scholar poring over his books, as are those of Persius. 
Horace, when he wrote them, was neither the preacher nor the 
philosopher of his day; he was rather the essayist, using a 
graceful pen in rather a careless manner, in order to record his 
opinion of some question of the hour, or to call attention to some 
matter which had happened to make a special impression on his 
mind, or it may be, simply to amuse the friends into whose hands 
the poems would come. Thus, with no special intention of 
criti¢ism, he would frequently pass judgment upon persons and 





1 © Dixere quid essem.” I. 6,55. 
2 Certainly, it would seem, before the thirty-tifth year of his life. See Dean 
Milman’s article in the Classical Dictionary. 
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things ; and with no design of teaching ethics, he could hardly 
uvoid indicatirg moral distinctions and speaking of right or 
wrong methods of action. Indeed it would appear that Horace 
incidentally reproves the follies and the sins of his day, merely 
because they happen to fall under his notice and he can hardly 
avoid saying something about them; but he has not the slightest 
design of making his readers feel dissatisfied with themselves; if 
any of his sport seems ill-natured, we must remember that it was 
not meant for the eyes or ears of any who would not enjoy it. 
Could it be assumed that each of the Satires was originally a 
separate production put into the hands of the brilliant company 
among whom our author spent his literary life, I should be 
disposed to call them the Spectator of that day and be almost ready 
to imagine that they were regularly expected and regularly issued, 
each furnishing a topic of conversation for a few days, the 
subjects being sometimes entirely new, and sometimes suggested 
by criticisms which had been passed upon earlier productions of 
the kind. This would leave room for just that wide range which 
we find in these poems, if in fact it did not demand it; it would 
allow of the pleasant reproof of folly and the mild attempt to set 
men on the road to serious thought, mingled with the humorous 
description of some ludicrous scene; it would give opportunity 
for the employment of every bright idea which might come into 
the mind or every apophthegm which might have been noted in 
a common-place book. At one time we might have the picture of 
an unsnecessful dinner-party given by one of the nowveaux riches;' 
at another, under the form of sarcastic advice to a legacy-hunter, 
an account of the ways in which places were sought and 
obtained in the testaments of wealthy old men ;’ at another, in the 
guise of a slave’s lecture to his master, an essay on real freedom ;° 
while yet again we should find the author defending himself 
against certain charges of malevolence and taking the opportunity 
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to define his relation to Lucilius,' or discussing the merits of his 
great predecessor in the field of satire.” So at times we should 
have an essay entirely unconnected with anything which had been 
written before ;* or again, one which carried on the thought of a 
previous number or explained its meaning.* The feeling of pleas- 
ant surprise with which the student passes from one of these 
poems to another must have been enjoyed even more keenly by ) 
those to whom they were entirely new and who watched for each 
as the literary or social event of the week or the month; and 
probably as, in the reign of Queen Anne, people of culture 
“could not live without the Spectator to their tea,” so, during a 
part at least of the days of Augustus, the circle of wits and 
scholars could not afford to be ignorant of the last bit of criti- 
cism or of humor which had come from the pen of Horace. 
Dean Milman says that the Satires of Horace are “the finest 
comedy of manners, in a descriptive rather than a dramatic 
form ;”” does not this practically compare them with the essay, 
which reflects the thoughts and opinions of men and at least 
suggests a certain kind of moral teaching ? 

As an example of the general tenor of these poems, per- 
haps we cannot do better than to trace the argument of that \, f 
which occupies the third place in the first Book. The preceding 
Satire and probably others which were suppressed and have been 
lost’ had deservedly excited against our author the ill-will of some 
persons. He begins, to attract attention, with an allusion to the 
same Tigellius of whom he had spoken sv sharply before. Like - 
other singers, says our author, he would never sing when his 
friends, even Cresar, wished him to do so; but when he had made 
up his mind to begin, no power could stop him from singing what 
he chose, and as the humor happened to take him. He was the 













most inconsistent of men: 
Nil fuit unquam 





Sie impar sibi.* 


‘L 4. * 1. 10. * 1. 9. a 

® Thackeray, Henry Esmond, Book LI, chap. 3. 
® Classical Dictionary, S. V. 

* See I. 4. 22. 71. * Verse 18. 
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The reader being thus interested, it is easy to pass to any subject 
not absolutely foreign to the text. Horace aftirms that he does 






























net point out the faults of Tigellius in order to lead people to think 
that he has no faults himself; in fact he is willing to acknowledge 
that his character is not perfect, and that it is better to look at 
one’s own defects of character than to be always searching for 
those of one’s neighbour. Lovers and friends, he says, call faults 
Y 5 by mild names, and so pass them by or even find pleasure in them; 
a father has a cross-eyed son, bat he sees only a slight cast of the 
eye which he deems a beauty; a man has a stingy friend, and 
he calls him thrifty ; so a rough and assuming person is reckoned 
free-spirited and brave. But when we do not like people, we 
reverse all this: then a slow man is lazy; a careful man is a 
shrewd contriver ; an unsophisticated person, “such as I often 
would gladly show myself to thee, Mzcenas,” is a fool: “Com- 
muni sensu plane caret;”’ he does not know what everybody 
knows. The right course, continues our author—and now he sees a 





way of passing from his own case and from particular applications 
to a general law of the Stoic philosophy which he can hold up to 
ridicule—the right course is to learn to judge each fault by itself, 
\ d and to censure each as it deserves. It is absurd to follow the \ 
p philosophers who hold that all faults are alike. I would not 
blame a friend who should break my pet dish from which 
Evander once ate, as I should one who should be found guilty of 
theft or fraud. All principles of government would be over- 
thrown by such an idea; unless, indeed, like the Stoics—for here 
the writer finds another chance of attacking them—you say, that 
being a wise man, you area king. Well, perhaps you are a king 
in posse; but the boys make fun of you and you walk to the 
public bath with a body-guard of one. Iam willing, he con- 
cludes, to be a private citizen and to feel sure that that my kind 
friends will pardon all my foolish blunders. 
Now, really, in all this Horace has not said much in defence of 
n ; 4 himself, nor has he retracted the objectionable words which he 
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’ Verse 66. 
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wrote before. But he has spoken in a kindly manner of the duty 
of looking favorably on the characters and the actions of others ; 
he has shown how ready he himself is to pass by the little errors 
of his friends ; he has held up Tigellius, whom nobody liked, to 
ridieule ; and he has jocosely plucked the beards of the philoso- 
phers and turned the laugh on them. Thus the general impression 
left on the mind is a pleasant one; and our poet has probably 
accomplished his purpose at the same time that his readers have 
been flattered and amused. This must have been a very 
successful number of the series of essays with which he delighted 
his friends. 

Sometimes, again, the Satire is almost exactly a written 
“comedy of manners.” Horace apparently liked good living, 
though he admired on paper the simplicity of the: Sabine home. 
But gluttony was very unpleasant to him. It was not in his eyes 
a sin; he could not denounce it as Juvenal conld; but it was 
ungentlemanly and foolish. Especially when luxurious prepara- 
tions were made for a feast, and the little things were neglected 
which would secure neatness,' or when the made-up dishes were con- 
cocted with the sole idea of having something new,’ or when the host 
spoiled what was in itself very good, by talking too much about 
it,” he was disgusted. The fourth Satire of the second Book may 
be chiefly nonsense, partly rules remembered from cook-books and 
partly rules devised for the occasion, strung together to make 
sport for an hour and perhaps to call attention to a prevalent topic 
or style of conversation; but the eighth is evidently the descrip- 
tion of something which he had seen, probably embellished, but 
certainly having in it nothing very improbable. One sees the 
vulgar rich man sitting with his friends at table and serving up to 
them a dinner of various courses, all highly commended by the 


‘II. 4. 78, sqq.: “* Neglectis flagitium ingens.” 


*Tbid., 47; IL. 8. 30,52. What would he have said of a Pope (Leo X.) who ate 
crows and was famed as tha inventor of peacock sausage? Robertson, Church Hist., 
Vol. TV. p. 615. 


* II. 8. 92. 
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host, but none of them very good or very well prepared ; then the 
“umbree,” whom Meecenas had brought, drinking abundantly of 
the poor wine, to the horror of the economically minded master of 
the house; then the falling of the tapestry from the ceiling, 
bringing a shower of dust ; the dismay and tears of the host and the 
scarcely suppressed laughter of the guests, one of whom attempts 
ironical consolation; and finally the revenge of the guests upon 
peor Nasidienus, when they refuse to taste of anything which he 
urges upon them and excuse themselves from further attendance. 
But, after all, the poem would hardly do more than suggest the 
correction of some faults in decorum and external behavior; it 
would not be of the slightest use in staying an evil which was 
afterwards found to be the source of great and permanent harm to 
the national character; and perhaps Horace did not venture to 


push his sarcasm very far lest it should touch too severely on the 


habits of some whom he did not care to offend. 

Our poet’s treatment of avarice—another growing vice of his 
day—is hardly more vigorous; though of course he could speak 
of it in stronger words than he might care to use with reference to 
gluttony, since persons would be far less apt to think themselves 
accused of the former fault than of the latter. He opens his first 
Satire with the complaint that nobody is ever satistied with his 
lot, each man wishing that he could be in his neighbor’s place, 
though, if he were put into it he would be glad enough to get 
back where he belongs. Then he drops this thought to inquire 
why it is that men work so hard, and he finds that they all claim 
to be laying by a store for old age, as the busy ant, 


Parvula - - - magni formica laboris,' 
labors in summer to lay up her store for the winter. Bat Horace 
sees that the cases are not parallel; for the avaricious man never 


stops to enjoy what he has provided for himself,’ and holds to the 
absurd idea that it is better to draw from a large store than from 


* lbid., 62 
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a small, or is tormented with the fear that he will die poor, or 
thinks (would that the idea were obsolete!) that the more a man 






has, the more he is worth: 












“ Nil satis est,” inquit; “ quia tanti quantum habeas sis. ”? 





Then, too, the miser thinks that his money will gain him friends, 
when in reality it makes everybody hate him and wish him well > 
out of the way, just as it makes him consider all persons and 
things of little value as compared with it. And having called 
attention to the folly of such ideas, Horace ends with the safe 








advice not to be either a stingy miser or a prodigal spendthrift. 
The avaricious man is indeed held up to ridicule; but scarcely 
any one would be willing to take the poet’s words, “ de te fabula 








narratur,” as having a special application in his own case; and 






while possibly some might be set to thinking of the folly of this 





vice, very few would feel urged to set about the work of reforma- 





tion in their own lives and characters. 





We have in another place a more amusing scene from the sick 





bed of a miser, who seems to be so nearly gone that his heir has 





already begun to examine his money chests : 










Swift to his aid his faithful doctor flies, 
And to restore him this expedient tries; 





From out his bags he pours the shining store, 

And bids a crowd of people count it o’er; 

Then sets the table near his patient’s head, 

And loud, as if he roused him from the dead: 

“ Awake, and guard your wealth; this moment wake ; 
Your ravening heir will every shilling take!” 

“What! while I live?” ‘‘ Then wake that you may live; 
Here, take the best prescription I can give. 

Take this rice broulh—” ‘“ What will it cost? nay, hold.” 
““A very trifle.” “Sir, I will be told.” 

“ Three-pence.” ‘Alas! what does it siguify, 





Whether by doctors or by thieves I die?” * 





' Tbid., 69. 


* TI. 3. 147, Francis’s Translation. 
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Here, too, however, the satirist contents himself with calling the 
miser both a fool and a madman, and leaves the moral of his tale 
unpointed, to pass on to consider another kind of insanity. 


But there is one form which mean avarice assumed in that day, 
which is held up, if not to the scorn which it so richly deserved, 
at least to the contempt which it must have inspired in all who 
might feel that they could be exposed to it. Horace represents 
the wily Ulysses, in his conversation with Tiresias (whom, it will be 
remembered from the Odyssey, the hero met and consulted in the 
world of the dead) as asking his advice how he can repair his 
wasted fortunes. The blind prophet, who never spoke untruly to 
any one, tells him that the only way is to swallow his prejudices 
and adopt all the low tricks of a legacy hunter.’ The shrewd 
choice of a subject, the mean fawning upon the childless rich man, 
the feigned praise of his idiosyneracies, all the baseness of the part 
which the hero is advised to assume, are well described; and the 
closing scene which prophesies the fulfilment of his hope when the 
will is read which makes him heir to a third part of the estate, 
continues the sarcasm in an ingenious way. No doubt Horace had 
a contempt for avarice; it interfered with the quietness of mind 
which he considered essential to the happiness of a gentleman ; 
and as such he wrote against it. But we cannot but ask ourselves 
whether he did anything to stay the torrent which was sweeping 
over the people; we may well consider whether one who did not 
care to risk his life for the truth could avail aught. What might 
not a Juvenal have done if his indignant voice had uttered its 


thunders in the days of Augustus ? * 


It is not pleasant to speak of the light and trivial way in which 
Horace writes of those sins of uncleanness which were beginning 


to gain a hold upon the Roman people. God had not yet quite 


‘IT. 5. 


? See Juvenal’s description of Crispus. Sat. iv. 89. 
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given that people over “to a reprobate mind to do those things 
which were not convenient ;” but the darkness of an awful night 
was beginning to settle down upon that portion of the Gentile 
world, and some were already to be found “ who, knowing the 
judgment of God, that they which commit such things are worthy 
of death, not only do the same, bat have pleasure in them that do 
them.”' The easy-going poet did not care—perhaps if he had 
eared he would not have dared—to set himself against this impend- 
ing evil; he did not once even allude to it in words which imply 
any true estimate of its moral character or any aversion to it. It 
must suffice to refer to those passages in which his teaching is 
almost exactly the reverse of that which it should have been ;* it 
must suffice to remind the reader how he introduced into a piece 
full of humor, as if it were something of which a gentleman need 
not be ashamed, an incident which calls « blush to the cheek and 
mars the beauty of an otherwise attractive poem ;* it must suffice 
to allude to the coarse way in which he implies that, in his day, 
even Penelope would not have been faithful to her absent hus- 
band.‘ It is not pleasant to speak of these things; but to omit 
all reference to them would be to give a false idea of Horace and 
of his influence. They recall the noble words of one who, we are 
told, had a full right to speak, refusing to expurgate the classics 
for the use of schools, and making the passages which some would 


omit the occasion of teaching a great moral lesson : 


“You may conclude that the depravity of an age and country was great, in which 
those who were the most distinguished by their intellectual endowments and liter- 
ary culture thought themselves not only liceused, but expected, thus to write. It fol- 
lows that you have in these passages an evidence of the divine power and purity of 


that influence which did what all the wisdom of the world could never do.......... 
These passages remind you from what, and into what, you have been delivered, and 
by Whom...... God forbid that you should ever dwell upon them with any other 


feelings than those of sorrow mingled with thankfulness. Horace, had he lived when 





? Romans i. 28, 32. 


"t. 8; If. ¥. 4. *1. 5. 83. * ITI. 5.7 5. 
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you do, would have been a Ohristian; and had he been a Christian, he would not 
have written thus; but if you, who are Christians, love to read what he, had he been 
one, would have loathed to write, you who ought to Christianize him, heathenize 
yourselves.” ! 

But even if our poet’s position with reference the moral evils of 
his age is one which cannot commend itself to our minds, we must 
not ignore the pleasant pictures which he gives us of the every- 
day life of the great metropolis of the world in the time of the 
early empire. He does not speak for the luxurious nobles, or for 
the suffering poor; but in describing himself as a man in comfort- 
able circumstances, with a country villa and friends in the city, 
not anxious for the morrow, he seems to place before us an outline 
of the life of many of his fellow citizens—‘ men free from 


* In the day-time, he says, 


wretched and burdensome ambition.” 
he walks about when he chooses, talking freely with the market 
people about grain and vegetables, or amusing himself with the 
fortune-tellers in the circus,’ or attending the worship of the gods ; 
then le goes home to a simple meal, simply served, and then to 
sleep ; and in the morning he reads or writes awhile in bed, before 
he takes his bath and goes out into the world again.‘ But his city 
lite did not always run in this easy round; and when summoned 
from the quiet of his country home, he longed to be allowed to 
return to its peaceful retirement. As he hurried through the 
streets he would be harrassed with all sorts of questions as to the 
public matters of which Meecenas was supposed to have informed 
him, or with all sorts of petitions which he was asked to present 
to his great patron : 

I get a whisper, and withdraw ; 

When twenty fools I never saw 


Come with petitions fairly penned, 
Desiring I would stand their friend. 


1 Quoted by Trench, Hulsean Lectures, p. 168, note, but without giving the name 
of the author. 

*I. 6. 129. 

*If indeed this is what he means by “fallacem circum.” See Macleane, in loco. 

*e & 25. 
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This humbly offers me his case ; 
That begs my interest for a place ; 

A hundred other men’s affairs, 

Like bees, are humming in my ears; .... 
They stand amazed, and think me grown 
The closest mortal ever known. ! 
















Or, again, some bore would seize upon him so persistently that, in 
his good nature he could not possibly get rid of him by courteous ? 





hint, by gentle snubbing, or by sarcastic compliments, and the 
morning hours would be worse than wasted. One hardly knows 





whether to laugh or to weep at the sad spectacle as every device 
is tried and yet the uninvited companion is more and more deter- 
mined to make himself agreeable to the poet, who gets more and 
more anxious and distracted, until he calls upon a friend to help 
him out of his trouble; but the friend has a liking for practical 
jokes and leaves him “ under the knife.” * 
So, after all, in spite of the attractions of the city and in spite of 

the pleasures which came to him from his intimate relations with ‘ 
Meecenas and with the men of letters whom he met at his house, 
he seems to have been most at home in the country. Perhaps 
the mostgenuine strain of poetry in the Satires is that in which 
he describes the joys of his quiet life there: 


O rus, quando te adspiciam? quandoque licebit, 
Nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis 
Ducere sollicite jucunda oblivia viwe ? 

O noctes ccenzeque deum! * 


There Horace found the pleasant and wise converse of friends 
discussing questions of great concern and illustrating them with 
familiar fables such as that of the city mouse and the country 
mouse ;* there, in fine, he found that the gods had given him more 
and better things than he had asked.° 

It is greatly to the poet’s credit, and might well be allowed to 








‘IL. 6. 23. Swift’s Imitation, in Pope’s Works. 
"Zs 6 *T. 6. 60. ‘Ibid. 70. * Ibid., 3. 
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outweigh many faults in our estimate of his character, that he at- 
tributes so much of the happiness and the success of his life to the 
wise training which was given him by his father. Of his father— 
freedman though he was—he is never ashamed, ' and he cannot 
express too strongly his obligations to him. If he has any prac- 
tical wisdom, it is because his father taught him to learn it from 


observation of men and things;* if he has gained any knowl- 
edge by study, it is because his father knew the value of learning 
and sent him to the best schools in Rome and afterwards to 


Athens.’ 
For this my heart, far from complaining, pays 
A larger debt of gratitude and praise; 
Nor, while my senses hold, shall I repent 
Of such a father, nor with pride resent, 
As many do, th’ involuntary disgrace, 
Not to be born of an illustrious race.* 

It is another pleasant point of Horace’s character which the 
Satires reveal to us, that he knew that he had faults, and was by no 
means disposed to conceal them under the guise of virtues. He 
allows Damasippus, the scholar of that “eighth wise man,” Ster- 
tinius, to tell him that he makes as great a fool of himself in 
attempting to imitate Mrecenas as the frog did who tried to puff 
himself up to the size of an ox ;° and he allows his slave Davus to 
use the freedom of the Saturnalia to read him a pretty plain lecture 
on certain of his personal habits." And he does not boast himself 
of his poetry. It is only that of a sane man; that is to say, it 
lacks the true poetic fury ;’ and it must be read as if it were 


ysrose.” He rather enjoys jokes made at his own expense; and he 
J°) I 





*1.6.45. 71.4 105. 

* 1.6.72. At Rome he studied under the rod of Orbilius (see Epist. II. 1. 71.) the 
most famous of flogging masters. One of the early, presidents of Harvard College, Mr. 
Theophilus Eaton, followed in his steps. Says Cotton Mather, ‘ He was a rare scholar 
himself, and he made many more such; but their education truly was in the school of 
Tyrannus.’ Magnalia, Book iv., part i., § 2. 

*L. 6. 87, Francis’s trans. ‘II. 3, 307. See by all means Beatley’s characteristic 
note in Wwco, where he rejects the reading “ major dimidio” on the ground that the 
little frog could not possibly have told his mother that the ox was only half as large 
again as she had made herself. The simple explanation is that “ the little frog lied.” 

*II. 7. "Il. 3,322. “I. 4, 55. 
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places himself before us in such a way that we feel that we know 
him almost as well as he knew himself. In fact, in the Satires 
which are left to us he spares himself less than he spares others ; 
he exposes to ridicule, as a rule, only classes of men, being kindly 
disposed to leave individuals undisturbed. His mock-heroic verses 
might raise a laugh against Virgilor some other brother poet, but 
it would bea laugh in which Virgil himself could join ;* his allusions 
to the Jews might perhaps seem derisive, but no one in those days 
would have thought the worse of them for a poet’s sport at their 
faith or their observances; his putting a ludicrously ambiguous 
sentence into the mouth of the blind seer cannot have affected any 
one’s reverence for the oracles or for their prophets.’ 

But the more one writes about Horace the more one feels that 
he must be read to be appreciated. It is impossible to give an 
abstract of a volume of disconnected or slightly connected essays ; 
it is impossible to note some of the pleasant and striking things in 
the Satires of Horace and not to feel that one is leaving unnoticed 
some of the very best of them all. The humorous account of the 
journey to Brundusium, with all its amusing episodes* ought not 
to be passed by; and how many shorter passages there are, well 
deserving to be remembered and quoted. Where is there a better 
example of the retort courteous than in Agamemnon’s reply to 
Ulysses... “ Nempe tuo, furiose.” “ Meo, sed non furiosus.” 
Who could touch more gently on a hobby of the day—a hobby of 
our own day as well—the collecting of ancient bronzes and pottery, 
than does our poet when he makes Damasippus talk of looking 
for the vessel in which Sisyphus, the founder of Corinth, had 
washed his feet, and tell how, the rougher the work, the older it 
showed itself to be and the more it was worth ;° or when he hints 
(in a passage already cited) that he owns a dish which once be- 
longed to Evander, the ally of Aineas.*° How ingeniously are we 


‘KE. g, I. 6, 23; I. 7; IL. 3, 223; LI. 5, 62; IL. 6. 100; II. 8.35. *See I. 5. 100 (tell 
that to the marines); I. 5. 143; I. 9. 69; perhaps II. 3. 288. *IT- 5.59. “Quidquid 
dicam aut erit antnon.” ‘1.5. °IL. 3. 207. 


*II.3. 20. I. 8.90. We may be snre that Horace would have shuddered at the 
word “Keramics; ” he would have used either two c’s or twu k’s. 
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told the different ways in which different persons attempt to 
frighten their opponents—Cervius threatening the action of the 
law, while Canidia keeps poison ready, and Turius waits his chance 
to have an enemy brought before him as a party to a suit." Who 
could urge more strongly that ridicule is often more powerful and 
more effective than severity?* Who could argue with more 
plausibility, and yet half ironically, that all men are mad?* What 
more scathing sarcasm on idolatry is found even on the pages of 
inspiration, than whe. the carpenter is represented as deliberating 
whether he shall tashion a very worthless log of wood into a stool 
or an idol, and finally deciding to make a god‘¢‘ What apter 
quotations can we find—each almost a proverb in itself—than 
come naturally from the pen of Horace and adorn his ready 
verses /* But it must be enough to allude to all these things and 
to pass others by without even an allusion. A final extract shall 
suffice, one of the bits of true poetry and of excellent wisdom to 


be found in the Satires. 





“Who then is free? 





The wise, who well maintains 
An empire o’er himself ; whom neither chains 

Nor want nor death with slavish fear inspire ; 
Who boldly answers to his warm desire ; 

Who can ambition’s vainest gifts despise ; 

Firm in himself who on himself relies ; 

Polished and round who runs his proper course, 
And breaks misfortune with superior force.’”* 


QO si sic omnia! 









W147. 210. 14. “21.3. *“Maluit esse deum,” T. 8.1. 
*K. g. 15.31; 113.243. “SIL 7.81. Francis’s Translation. In verse 84 are 


the famous words, “‘ totus, teres, atque rotundus,” 


SAMUEL HART. 
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The assertion is constantly made that the Church is very liberal 
in regard to matters of belief; that she is so broad as to find 
room for all, of every shade of opinion, within her borders. 
Hence men have come to think that the Church has little if any 
definite, positive teaching at all, but that each member is at 
liberty to believe what he may think to be right, and yet be loyal 
to her. And this assumed laxity is quoted as a proof of her true 
Catholicity. We believe that, with some truth, there is a great 
deal of error in such opinion, and we propose in this article to ex- 
amine the matter and endeavor to point out where it is correet 
and where it fosters a dangerous fallacy. 

In the first place let us say a few words about this much-used 
and badly misused word Catholic. Its general meaning of course 
is universal; and thus we speak of a man as having a Catholic 
mind, i. e., as being willing to examine into and receive all trath 
whether religious or scientific, whether it may coincide with his 
own preconceived notions or not. But we do not mean that such 
aman receives as equally true all assertions, all teachings; he 
receives, examines and decides, retaining that which he finds 
to be well sustained, rejecting that which is proven false. His 
catholicity consists not in his believing everything however con- 
tradictory, but in the readiness, without prejudice, to give every- 
thing a fair examination and abide by the whole truth. Now 
apply this to the Church ; she is Catholic not because she teaches 
everything to be true, but because she teaches a// the truth in her 
particular department. She has taken up the various dogmas 


regarding religion, as they have been put forth, has tested them in 
no narrow spirit but by the rule her Lord laid down, “ whatsoever 
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I have commanded you,” and then has pronounced clearly and 
decidedly upon them. But there is another and a truer sense in 
which the Chureh is Catholic, and that is because she holds all 
this revealed truth, for all people and for all time, “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature ;” “Alway ; 
unto the end of the world” this is the patent of her catholicity. 
We repeat, the Church is Catholic because she holds in trust ad/ 
revealed truth, for the good of all mankind. And surely this is a 
very different thing from saying that she is indifferent to what 
things her people believe so long as they are sincere and have 
charity for each other. Any one at all familiar with the Church’s 
history in her early days, before there was any division into sects, 
when she emphatically called herself Catholic, must know that her 
doctrinal teachings were very exact and positive, and that she 
required her members to receive them most fully. Indifference or 
contradiction form no part of catholicity. 

Indeed, unless the Church be, as St. Paul calls her, “ the pillar 
and ground of the truth,” and holds forth this truth to the world, 
she fails in the very object for which she was instituted, and any 
portion of the Church which ceases to be a teaching Church 
thereby loses so much of its catholicity. We hope to be able to 
show that our own branch of the Church is still thoroughly 

Jatholic in this, as undoubtedly she is in other respects. 

What has misled many in this matter of the breadth of the 
Chureh, or what they mistakenly call its catholicity, is that they 
have failed to see the distinetion between what she requires as 
necessary to be believed as preliminary for admission into her 
fold, and what she teaches as true and proper to be believed by 
those thus received. [ler terms of admission are made simple and 
easy, nor does she afterwards require of her laity any further pro- 
fession of faith than that first made, of belief “ in all the articles 
of the Christian faith, as contained in the Apostles’ Creed.” But 
then she most undoubtedly elucidates and developes those articles in 
her teachings so as to set “the whole counsel of God” clearly before 
her people. If they do not believe all truth, the fault is not in 
her failure fally to set it forth ; if they remain babes in Christ, 
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content with milk, it is not because she has withheld from them 
meat. True she deals with them kindly, she does not force her 
teaching upon them, she remains satisfied with their first simple 
confession of faith, but in reality that includes the rest. Here 
however, we must not fail to notice an important facet, 
which shows this Church to be Catholic and not a sect. It is 
this; She does not set forth the opinions of men as the teachings 
of God. Whatever the Holy Spirit has clearly revealed and the 
Universal Church has eo received, she teaches dogmatically and 
firmly ; in regard to what has been left undecided or unexplained 
she allows wide differences of opinion. It is this feature which 
has led many to think she has little positive teaching, this consti- 
tutes the real breadth of which we have lately heard so much. 

The question is sometimes asked by those who are alarmed at 
what they consider dangerous innovations in ritual, or teaching: 
Why do notthe Bishops interfere to put a stop to these things ? 
The answer is, because the Bishops can only act under law. 
Before they can act it must be clearly shown that the thing com- 
plained of is contrary to a positive law or teaching of the Church, 
and is not of those things which have been left as matters of in- 
dividual opinion. Here also it must be ever borne in mind that 
in all such matters the opinion of an individual is not law, nor 
binding on others; however learned that individual may be, his 
épse diwit that a certain usage or doctrine is Catholic, and as such 
binding, does not make it so. He must substantiate it by the 
authorized standards of the Church before he can impose it on 
others. 

One more point we must notice. The Church, however perfect 
may be her standards and laws, is after all ministered by fallible 
men. ‘The consequence is that a laxity of discipline has been 
allowed among us, wisely perhaps in some instances, which gives 
a greateramount of freedom in ritual and teaching than the 
Church has anywhere expressly authorized. Those in authority 
whose duty it is to administer the discipline,have not thought well 
to be very strict in so doing. Hence opinions have been publicly 
put forth and observances introduced certainly not ordered, if not 
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absolutely forbidden, by the Prayer Book and canons. We are 
merely stating a well known fact, without arguing for or against 
it, because it accounts for a certain amount of the liberality if not 
license attributed to the Church. 

We have already noticed the distinction to be made in teaching, 
between what is to be believed as necessary for salvation, and 
what is to be received as true and profitable, yet not essential. 
We have now to show that the Church makes this distinction very 
clearly. She teaches most emphatically and dogmatically the 
former. Here there is no liberality nor breadth. There can be 
no doubt as to what she requires from those who would receive 
the benefits of the Christian religion by admission to her fold. 
They must submit to the rite of baptism—the use of water “ in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;” 
with this there must be on the part of the candidate, repentance 
and faith and the purpose to lead a new life. The nature of these 
three is clearly set forth in the service ordered to be used in 
performing the baptism, and is taught in the Catechism. All 
this is so well known that we need rot take up space by quota- 
tions ; any child in our Sunday-schools can tell what is required 
of those who come to Baptism; and that these conditions are 
essential is shown by the fact that for infants, unable to perform 
them, Sponsors or Sureties are to be provided who promise 
in the name of the infant. Here then is a certain amount of 
dogmatic teaching in regard to which no claim of toleration or 
difference can be made. Persons must be baptized, on a profes- 
sion of repentance and faith and a promise of obedience. More- 
over, the manner of performing that baptism is to a certain 
extent prescribed, and no variation from that form can be 
permitted, because thus far our Lord Himself ordered. So in 
regard to Confirmation, there can be no doubt that the Church 
requires it as a requisite preparation for the reception of the Holy 
Communion. So does she plainly teach the obligation of 
receiving the Eucharist, holding it up as an ordinance which 
may not without great peril be neglected. In regard to the 


binding obligation of these upon Christians as commanded by 
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Christ and His Apostles, and as essential means of grace, no 
deviation is permitted by the Church. 

But when we get beyond the essentials and come to what may 
be considered matters of opinion, there the catholicity of the 
Chureh is shown and wide differences allowed. Thus in regard to 
Baptism, neither Christ nor His Apostles prescribed the amount of 
water to be used, nor the exact manner Of administering it, 
whether by aspersion, effusion or immersion, neither does the 
Church; here liberty is allowed; it is a mark of a sect to decree 
as necessary, and separate upon it, the opinion that ‘ total immer- 
sion” is essential to valid baptism. Holy Scriptures and the 
early Fathers have connected “ Regeneration” with the rite of 
Baptism, therefore the Church teaches it, giving thanks to 
Almighty God “that it hath pleased Him to regenerate this 
infant ;” but she lays down no definition of what this “‘Regen- 
eration” is, leaving room, as is well known, for wide differences 
of opinion as to its meaning. So in regard to the Lord’s Supper ; 
she has not laid down as necessary for belief any dogmatic expres- 
sions explaining the nature of that Sacrament; she uses Christ’s 
own words; she gives it as He gave it, in its entirety. It isa 
mark of a sect todo as Rome has done, define and make neces- 
sary for belief a metaphysical opinion, and thereupon refuse a 
portion;of that Sacrament to the laity. In regard to the Ministry, 
while she plainly sets forth as an historic fact the “three Orders,” 
and the ordination by Bishops, and enforces it by allowing none 
but those who have “ had Episcopal Conseeration or Ordination” 
to execute any of her “ Functions,” yet she does not set this forth 
as a matfer of faith, bat of fact; nor does she make it a condition 
of membership to profess belief in what is called ‘“ Apostolic 
succession.” 

We think enough has beensaid to show in what the liberality 
of the Church consists. It is in not requiring as necessary for 
membership and continuance, any more than our Lord and His 
Apostles prescribed, Repentance, Faith and Baptism, the laying on 
of hands, the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, the Breaking of 
Bread and Prayer. To require more than this, to set forth as 
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necessary a list of metaphysical opinions on election and free-will 
or on the Real Presence in the Eucharist and such like, is a mark 
of denominationalism. 

But now it may be asked, is it not the duty of the Church to 
teach the whole truth and every truth about religion, so that there 
can be no doubt left in men’s minds as to what they ought to 
believe? We have already answered; yes—so far as essentials 
are concerned; no—as regards other things. Christ did not 
intend that His Church should do away with individual responsi- 
bility, should take the consciences of men into her own keeping 
and say to them, you have no business to think, I do that for you; 
1 am in all matters of religious opinion infallible, therefore in 
every thing receive as I teach; do not trouble yourselves to 
examine ; I take care of your conscience. This taking away all 
right of private judgment, and therefore of individual responsibility 
trom men, is the crying fault of the Church of Rome, and 
Protestantism is a revolt trom it,-a re-affirming of individual 
responsibility. We have known persons who complain of this 
feature of the Church, who would be glad to throw off from 
themselves this responsibility for belief. They say the doctrines 
of Christianity ought to be so clearly set forth that there can be 
no difference of opinion about them, no hesitancy in accepting 
them. Doubtless it would be very convenient to some men, not 
willing to give up any time to such studies, if it were so, but it 
would not be good for our mental or spiritual nature to have all 
need of effort, all responsibility for belief thus taken from us, 
God does not deal so with us in the material world. Such facts 
of nature as are necessary for existence are plainly set forth, but 
experience and observation are required to make out the laws of 
nature, the reasons for things. And much study and labor must 
be expended to draw from the materials stored up in the world 
the benefits they are capable of conveying, yet it is the exercise 
of these, that elevates the race. Man is ever found to be of a lower 
grade of civilization in those regions where nature supplies his 
wants most liberally And so that religious system which 
undertakes to do all for man, leaving no room for the exercise of 
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mental labor and discrimination, will hinder the spiritual growth 
and keep those under it in a condition of religious childhood. Of 
course here, as in so many other things, the reverse of wrong is 
not right; it does not follow that the absence of all religious 
teaching would make a stronger spiritual life, any more than that 
the inhabitants of a desert or of the polar regions are more 
civilized than those of the tropics or of the temperate zones. A 
certain amount of material aid and guidance in its use is very 
important. And this we believe the Church gives, so as 
greatly to help the spiritual growth in its progress toward the 
fulness of the Christian life. 

The Church not only teaches those few simple truths which she 
holds as necessary for salvation, which may be compared to food 
sufficient to sustain life, but she also teaches those further truths 
which rightly received and acted upon, will be for the fuller 
development and adornment of the Christian life, the spiritual 
education of the soul. The former she sets forth dogmatically 
and with respect to them allows no laxity; the latter so that 
some study and effort of mind are needed for their reception, with 
toleration for difference of opinion. 

















EDWARD B. BOGGS. 








NEW WORLD TRAGEDIES FROM OLD WORLD 
LIFE.’ 


The tragedies of President Leavitt have already been greatly 
admired in our country and in Europe for their force, beauty and 
clearness of expression ; and there is much reason to believe that 
they are destined to grow in interest among English readers, and 
to become a standard work for his countrymen. 

Arrantvs, the first tragedy, is astory of Rome under Gothie rule, 
when the old Pagan and new Christian elements were struggling for 
mastery. The plot turns upon the political conditions of the time. 
Afranius, a noble Christian, is made the leader of a revolt to com- 
pass the destruction of all the Goths. Against this he is urged by 
his Christian scruples, and by his love for the king’s daughter, 
Zala, whose character, as portrayed by the poet’s pen, is most 
spirited. Her answer to the address of the queen, her mother-in- 
law, in the third scene of Act I, gives an insiglit into Zala’s noble 


and loving heart. The queen says : 


My little Goth, my pretty Northern flower, 
Set in Italia’s soil to grow more bright, 
Thy father’s wife, I am thy mother too. 


To which Zala lovingly replies : 
O queen, in love I hence will hold thee such, 


And e’en as her who gave to me my life. 








' With other Poems, by Rev. John M. Leavitt, D.D. President of th: 
Lehigh Valley University. Harrvrer anv Brorurrs, New York : 
Low, Marston anp SEARLE, Crown Buitpines, Lonpon. 
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The queen, placing a rose on her step-daughter’s breast, responds : 





This rose, more than a bud, nor quite a flower, 
Would look most sweetly on some manly breast. 


To which Zala roguishly answers : 


The queen doth love her little rose so well 
She'd cut its stem and send its beauty off. 


The queen then enumerates a list of candidates for Zala’s hand, 
each of whom she rejects with witty scorn. The queen, growing 
impatient, cries : 


Girl, jest no more, the king would have his throne 





Stand firm in Rome, and marry thee for this. 
To which Zala spiritedly replies : 


The daughter sold, confirms the father’s crown— 
Bargain’d her heart through craft for policy ! 
The girl rebels, stands on her womanhood, 

And tells the king she chooses for herself— 
Ties her own heart to him who calls her wife, 


‘ 


And willa husband wed, but not the State. 


Zala afterwards evinces the same spirit in her address to her 
favored lover, Afranius, in which she depicts with great truth the 


force of woman’s love: 


O man! thy love, how prudent and how poor! 

I conquer fear for thee ; mock death and fate. 

A woman’s love knows nothing but itself, 

And him who has evoked its awful power ; 

It leaps the bars of wealth, the grades of rank, 

And thrones of kings; and seas could swim of fire 

To clasp its own, and win eternity. 

And naught kill’s woman's love save woman's pride, } 
Whose quick o'er mastering nature quenches love 
As darkness hides the universal day. 











‘ 
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In the second scene of Act IV, Zala makes a touchingly bean- 
tiful reply to Afranius when he addresses her thus : 


Come to my arms! the veil lifts from our lives ! 
The drop baptismal glittering on thy brow 
Stood sparkling there, a prophet of new joy. 


ZALA. 


When I before the cross renounced our gods 
The wall between our hearts itself fell down ; 


Our mingled lives shall flow from earth to heaven. 


And quite as beautiful and even more forcible are her words to 
Afranius in Act IL: 


Honour! prate that to fools, a bubble blown 
From air, that dances in the sun to cheat 


Its dupes, whose touch turns back to emptiness. 


The frenzy of Julius, the proud young Roman patrician, whose 
ear has been cut off by the Gothic king for daring to love his 
daughter, his burning shame, and frantic desire for revenge, are 
drawn with great dramatic power. 

This noble tragedy is conceived in the antique spirit; and, to 
use the words of an able reviewer, “ brings vividly before the 
reader the changes and confusion of that twilight wher Rome had 
fallen and modern civilization was only beginning to gild the ruins 
of her gigantic empire.” The power and the passion of the true 
drama pervade Afranius, and the poetical diction is exquisite. 
Each character is drawn with true dramatic power. Zala, Afranius, 
Julius, the Sybil, the Queen, and the King stand out clearly and 
distinctly before the eye of the reader, who follows them from 
scene to scene with ever increasing interest. Take for example 
the address of Afranius to Liberty, or the following lines in 
which he resists the attempt to induce him to join the conspiracy 
against the Goths: 


A world I loathe where only villains win ; 
I liate Rome’s boast of blood. Virtue my aim, 
At whose pure shrine bent low the Grecian sage. 
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He saw in mists what shines in noon’s full sun. 
Virtue no more the image of a god 

Shaped in cold marble by immortal art, 

But our Creator breathing in our flesh ; 
Divinity come down to talk with men, 

To drop a tear for them, and for them die, 
Then rise to heaven a universe to sway. 


On the night of the massacre Afranius rescues Zala, and is 
dragged before the judges for violation of his oath. He is saved 
from condemnation by the revelation that Zala is a Roman. But 
he is stabbed by Julius out of jealousy and revenge. 

The next tragedy of this edition is “Ariston,” 
Princess Dora D’Istria has written commendatory reviews in Greek 
and in Italian. The “ London Standard” in reviewing it, says: 


of which the 


“Since Judge Talfourd’s ‘lon’ we have seen in our language no 
Grecian drama worthy of comparison with the graceful and power- 
ful tragedy before us. The study of its characters, its ethical 
tone, its symmetry are all worthy reflections of the old Hellenic 
Muse in her palmiest days.” We cannot enter, however, upon 
any fit review of this noble tragedy which, to use the words of 


Ariston, so exquisitely portrays the 


Matchless magic of a mother’s love, 
“Which sees in midnight day, hope im despair, 

In death itself the promise of new life, 

And him whom Heav’n gives o’er wins back with tears. 
O man, thy heart how cold, how sharp, how hard! 

Tis ice, ’tis stone, ’tis steel, 'tis adamant, 

While woman’s love will soften Pluto’s realm ! 


’ 


The other tragedy, the “ Jewish Captives,” is laid in the time of 
Belshazzar, and is thoroughly true to the time, the place and the 
actors. The character of Belshazzar is finely drawn; and this 
tragedy, which culminates in his death, is preferred by some to the 
first. It has the advantage of possessing real historie and Serip- 
tural characters, and those with whom all readers are more or less 
familiar. The thoughts are lofty and fitting to the speakers, and 
the action is in the highest degree majestic and dramatic. We 
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have only space for one quotation, and we will give Eli’s address 


to the gentle Eva, which closes this noble tragedy : 


I weary grow, and on some stone must rest ; 

Here I will sit, and tell my dream to you. 

As I lay sleeping in my cloistered nook, 

I thought I saw our temple rise once more. 

Low linger’d in mine ear that chanted psalm 

Sung oft responsive by our white-robed choirs, 
Where comes the King of Glory from his gates. 
Soothed by the warbled sounds I smiled with joy. 
Its altar earth, and the starr’d heaven its dome, 
Jehovah's house grew to the universe. 

Then One, who was our God, and yet was man, 
Died ’mid a gloom that robed our shaking world ; 
But soon burst from His grave, and rose to Heaven, 
Resplendent there, and everlasting Priest : 

Anon, on clouds He came, 'mid angels throned 

In flashing might, to sit majestic Judge ; 

Last, earth was wrapp’d in fire, and from the blaze 
A new world rose in an immortal bloom, 

And saints and cherubim with songs adored 


Him, ever King, both Humanand Divine. 


Afranius and the other dramas were not written to be acted upon 
the stage; but we cannot help thinking that it is a pity that they 
were not ; they would eminently serve to elevate it, and the play- 
going world would be the better for these tragedies. 

The * Roman Martyrs ” and “ Faith ” demand a more extended 
notice than we can give them here. Of the latter an able critic 
says: ‘ Professor Leavitt’s poem of “Faith” gives us a broad and 
comprehensive treatment of the subject that has hitherto been 

” 


wanting in literature ;” and others have compared it to the “Essay 


on Man,” in its general structure, its free, fluent verse, and its 


compact energy of thought. “The Roman Martyrs” is one of 
Sa => . 


the author’s longest poems in Spenserian verse, and abounds in 
beautiful thought, and reveals an intimate acquaintance with 
classical antiquities. The time is that of the great persecution in 
which that illustrious Roman lady, the Christian Cecilia, and her 
husband, Valerian, prove themselves faithful martyrs. Valerian 
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is converted by his bride, and both are condemned to death. The 
Roman bridal, Valerian’s home, the Christian worship in the cata- 
combs, and the fight of Valerian with the wild beasts, are de- 
scribed with true dramatic power; while the description of the 
execution of Cecilia, with which the poem ends, can scarcely be 
equalled for pathetic beauty : 


Thrice strikes the Lictor that pure breast of snow 

Heaving beneath its white baptismal fold, 

When, gushing out, the crimson currents flow, 

And to the floor in martyr-drops are roll’d, 

Staining the path of faith to joy untold. 

Cecilia falls, and glory round her gleams; 

Hark! Seraph-music breathes from harps of gold, 

And on her face celestial radiance streams 

Which Christ has flash’d o’er death in bright, immortal beams. 


Of great force and beauty also are the lines which describe Va- 


lerian’s approvch to the chapel in the catacombs, and we cannot 


refrain from quoting some of them: 


On through the darkness, nor despairing more, 
Valerian farther winds into the night : 

Above, the glare of Rome and thundering roar : 
Beneath, death’s empire in his lamp’s pale light. 
City of tombs! where martyrs for the right 

From tyrants were conceal’d deep in the earth ; 

Or scathed by flames, or scarr’d in deadly fight, 
Thy memories nobler of heroic worth 

Than purpled Czesars boast who claim imperial birth. 
Oh, sacred dust, tier rising over tier! 

With reverent step, Valerian, thou must tread ! 
Here sleeps a father borne on blood stain'd bier, 
And here his son stung by the asp till dead : 

One sword-pierced here who on th’ arena bled, 
While near him coffin’d lies his strangled bride. 
This martyr to a corpse was manacled : 

And babe and mother slumber side by side 

With soldiers of the faith who chain and fire defied. 


By some critics “ The Periods” is pronounced to be the most 
beautiful and best poem of the book. It is divided into three 
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parts: The Day, The Year, The Life. The first of these unique 
stanzas treats of Morning, Noon, Evening and Midnight. We will 


give the one on Evening as a specimen : 


On the earth a holy hush, 
O’er the sky a purple blush, 
“Soft Eve proclaim. 
Down the golden gates of day 
‘ Sinks the sun with slanted ray. 
From yon wooded hill, 
In the twilight still, 


Cries the whip-poor-will : 
The night owl, in his oak, 
Hears the frog’s solemn croak ; 
The crickets chirp, the beeties drum, 
And earth is lull’d with insect hum. 
As shadows deeper grow, 
And the winds whisper low: 
/ Hush! with that fading light 
Eve sinks away in night. 


There are also some faithful and vivid pictures of the Seasons. 
That on Autumn describes the swallow preparing to emigrate, in 


such beautiful lines as these : 


Swift, chattering swallows, circling on the wing, 


’ 
Debate long exile till the smile of Spring. 
President Leavitt’s minor poems have great literary merit, and 
many of them possess true lyric flow and fire. “William the 
Silent,” ‘* Liberty,” ‘The Photograph,” and especially “Our 
. ~ 
Country ” are examples. The last is one of the finest patriotic 
{ pieces in the language. We give it entire : 
OUR COUNTRY. 
Come, Freedom's sons! unite 
Beneath our Flag of Light, 
One, strong and true! 
: Ours is the furnace-blast; 
i A Ours is the old world’s past ; 


Ours is the work to cast 


All into new ! 
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Ye men of every race, 

Where wave our stars, find place 
And hope and rest! 

Your blood with ours must flow : 

Your life with ours must grow 

Till we a manhood show, 
Earth’s last and best. 


‘Twas o’er the far East first 

The light of Empire burst 
With orient gleams ; 

But Westward since its way ! 

Let here its glories stay, 

Back-flashing earth’s grand day 


In Freedom’s beams ! 


The poem to * My Rose” is very beautiful, and we had marked 
the whole of it for insertion, but we have vot space, and will not 
spoil it by extracts. On the whole we think these minor poems 
will be the greatest favorites with the reader, and that he will 
agree with us in assigning them a front rank among the poetry of 
their class. 
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BISHOP SELWYN. 


There has been no Prelate of the English Church so well known 
in this country as the late Bishop of Lichfield, or whose death, 
in view of the assembling of the Lambeth Conference,* could be 
more deeply regretted. We have thought it well to give now the 
best sketch of his life we can make, with the materials at our dis- 
posal, knowing that it will interest our readers; reserving the 
privilege at some future time of giving, if possible, a more 
minnte and accurate biography. 

Grorce Aveustus SELWyN wes born at Hampstead, England, 
in 1809; his father was William Selwyn, Queen’s Counsel. He 
had three brothers who attained prominence in their professions, 
viz.: Rear Admiral Selwyn, the late Lord Justice Sir Charles 
Jasper Selwyn, and Canon William Selwyn, Margaret Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge. None of them, however, could com- 
pare in ability with the Bishop. 

He received his early edueation at Eton; and his after life 
showed the good effects of the thorough training there received 
both in school and in the playground, There can be no doubt 
that a large portion of his success in his colonial bishopric was 
due to the proficiency he acquired in the manly sports of that 
school, as well as to his diligence and suecess in the prescribed 
studies. Our own schools are beginning to see the importance of 
training the body as well as the mind, and we believe that a more 


thorough scholarship as well as a more manly character will be 
. 


*We take this occasion to enter an earnest protest against that hybrid, inaccurate 
tle, “‘Pan-Anglican Council.” The combination of Greek and English-Latin words 
is hideous, and theu it is no council and never claimed to be one. 
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the result. Weare told that Selwyn was ‘‘an example of those 
too rare school boy characters who receive the approval of their 


teachers for diligence and success in study, and the applause of 
their comrades for proficiency in sports and games, and of both 
together for frank manliness of temper and sweetness of 
character.” Those who had the good fortune to meet the bishop 
in his mature years can ¢asily believe that it must have been so. 

He entered the University of Cambridge, where he showed the 
same characteristics, rowing in the University boat in one of the 
earliest matches against Oxford, and coming out as second classic, 
beside attaining minor mathematical honors, when he took his 
degree in 1831. Obtaining a fellowship in St. John’s College he 
was ordained the same year, and appointed an under-master in 
his old school of Eton, This position he filled for ten years, 
during the last three adding to his other work that of curate of 
Windsor. 

The excellent manner in which he performed his duties, and 
the sterling qualities of mind manifested, as well as “ his hand- 
some presence, and dignified yet unaffected bearing” pointed him 
out as worthy of higher honors. At the early age of thirty-two 
he was nominated first Bishop of New Zealand, and was con- 
secrated October 17, 1841, at Lambeth, by Archbishop Howley, 
assisted by Bishops Blomfield of London, Kaye of Lincoln, and 
Coleridge of Barbadoes. He landed in Auckland to enter upon 
his duties in May, 1842. 

The condition of the Church in that colony appears to have 
been somewhat similar to that in our own land previous to the 
Revolution. “Settlers were widely spread over the colony. New 
settlements were in process of formation. Means of communica- 
tion between them were extremely imperfect. Churchmen were 
at a great disadvantage in comparison with other Christian bodies, 
inasmuch as they had not acquired in England in an equal degree 
the habit of acting for themselves.” The, rapid growth of the 
Church under the vigorous administration of its Bishop shows 
what might have been done in this country had such a Bishop 
been vouchsafed to us. . 
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The first object of Bishop Selwyn was to make himself 
acquainted with the actual condition of things in his diocese. 
This necessitated dangerous voyages by sea, long and difficult 
marchings by land through trackless woods and crossing bridgeless 


rivers. Here it was his early physical training stood him in good 
stead, enabling him to “ endure hardness.”’ Thus he visited every 
considerable native and English settlement. In a short time he 
acquired such a knowledge of the Maori language as to be able to 
speak it readily, and soon obtained a great influence over the 
Maories, who are said to be one of the finest of savage races. 

It is impossible for us now to attempt more than a brief sum- 
mary of the work performed by Bishop Selwyn during the twenty- 
five years he resided in New Zealand. In the beginning of his 
episcopate, after the thorough exploration of the field, he laid out 
three objects to be attained, which with wonderful patience and 
industry and skill he pursued. These may be stated as 1. Proper 
Church Government. 2 Education. 3. Missions. 

1. The establishment of a proper form of Church government, 
involved the formation. of his vast diocese into a province, with the 
necessary suffragan bishops and synods, general and diocesan. In 
1856 he had so far succeeded in this that a bishop was consecrated 
and sent out for the new see of “ Christ Church,” and eventually 
six dioceses in all were founded in the province. In 1865 a con 
stitution was formed and established by the General Synod as the 
fundamental law of the Church in the Province of New Zealand. 
It is to be noted that in the synods thus established the native 
Maories had their share in the local Church government. 

2. It was to be expected that one who had for so many years 
been a tutor at Eton would be interested in the work of education. 
Accordingly one of the first cares of Bishop Selwyn was the estab- 
lishment of St. John’s College, Auckland, open to the youths of both 
races, maintained for a time chiefly at his own cost. In conjunetion 
with this he took measures for the raising up of a native ministry, 
to serve as missionaries among the native races, 

It was in 1858 that the first result of these labors was obtained, 
when a native convert, Rota, was admitted to holy orders. More 
than twenty natives have since been ordained. 
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In 1854 he paid a brief visit to England, and pleaded success- 
fully the cause of education and missions hefore the two Univer- 


sities. 

3. Missions. From the first Selwyn had resolved that from 
New Zealand the Gospel should be spread among the islands of the 
south ; and as soon as circumstances permitted, he visited, first as 
chaplain in a Queen’s ship, and afterwards in a mission schooner 
navigated by himself, the various groups comprised under the name 
of Melanesia, exploring the passages through the dangerous reefs, 
and constructing charts. He seems to have had a peculiar facility 
in gaining the confidence of the natives, so that they intrusted to 
him their children for education, a department committed to the 
care of his well-known helper, John Coleridge Patteson, after- 
wards bishop and martyr. The result of his efforts was the estab- 
lishment of the missionary diocese of Melanesia, associated with the 
Province of New Zealand ; its Bishop'and two clerical and two lay 
representatives having seats in the General Provincial Synod: His 
own son, John Richardson Selwyn, is now Bishop of Melanesia ; 
a worthy successor to Patteson. 

In 1867 Selwyn returned once more to England, to attend the 
first “ Lambeth Conference.” He is said to have had a large 
share in procuring the vete of censure there passed on Colenso. 
During its session Dr. Lonsdale, Bishop of Lichfield, died, and the 
vacant see was offered to Selwyn ; he at first refused to give up his 
missionary work, but at length yielded to repeated solicitations, 
resigned his metropolitan see in New Zealand, and became, the 
title by which he is best known to Americans, Bishop of Lichfield, 
leaving behind him a noble record of work in the successful carry- 
ing out-of the three chief objects of his missionary Episcopate. 

We have not space to follow his course in the English diocese. 
He carried with him the old missionary spirit, the same zeal and 
industry. He was the leader in all the work in his diocese ; making 
his influence felt in clerical conferences, theological colleges, among 
pit-men, canal-men, in the poor-house and the prison. We are 
told as the result of his ten years’ episcopate “ that the self-denying, 
unwearying diligence of the chief pastor has wrought a great 
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effect, an effect less visible to the ordinary observer, but not less 
great or deep in raising the standard of clerical duty throughout 
the diocese.” 

During this period Bishop Selwyn twice visited the United 
States ; being present at the General Convention held in Baltimore 
in 1871, and at that held in New York in 1874, preaching sermons 
before both, the influence of which in promoting harmony was 
acknowledged by all. 

It was inevitable that such a man, of such fearlessness and 
strength of character, should meet with opposition. That all his 
measures were wise is not to be supposed, but all join in acknowl- 
edging his honesty of purpose and nobleness of act. And in many 


cases men who “at first were opponents, became supporters in the 
end.” We quote the following eloquent testimony to his character, 


trom the “ Foreign Church Chronicle: ” 


He was mindful of what he used to call “the grand monosyllables” of Bishop 
Bull: ‘In we are and on we must.” Accordingly, he wrought with all his heart and 
strength. Being strong in faith, he was daring, direct and fearless; stern, too, when 
sternness was needed to rebuke or put down evil, yet withal tender as a woman to 
the sick, the suffering, especially to the penitent, and to children. He was a true son 
of the Chureh of England. He favored everything that might add to the beauty or 
solemnity of worship, yet so as not to mar the simple majesty of the services of the 
Church. He was tenacious of primitive order, but above all of truth. He nourished 


his life upon the Scripture. 


The universal respect felt for his character was shown at his 
funeral, which, though it took place on the Tuesday of Holy Week, 
April 16, 1878, was attended by more than five hundred clergymen, 
all in surplices, and was witnessed by a large concourse of spec- 
tators. He was buried in the Cathedral-yard of Lichfield. 


EpITor. 
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Booxs I, Il, or tHe Aine or Verait. Edited with notes hy F. Storr, 

B. A. pp. 115. 

Lesstne’s Fasies. dited with notes by F. Storr, B. A., with a Vocabu- 

lary. pp. 86. 

L’ALLeGRo, 1 Penseroso AND Lyctpas. With Life of Milton, Intro- 

duction and notes by Edward Storr, M. A. pp. 61. 

PuBLisHeD By Ruivinetons, Lonpon; Port, Youne & Co., New 

York. 

We have been very much pleased with the above books, intended for 
use in schools. They show an appreciation by the Editors of the present 
wants of students. It is full time that our text books should be made more 
interesting, and that the languages should be so taught as at the same time 
to instruct the pupil in general literature. This has been kept in view, and 
we think attained, in the notes to these books. Those on the two Books 
of Virgil, for instance, not only elucidate, as such notes generally do, the 
Latin idioms, but also explain the poem itself, its action, the historical 
and geographical allusions, and also point the reader to parallel passages 
in Greek and English poets, with apt quotations illustrating the text. By 
this plan the study of Latin ceases to be the dull, hard grammar—and— 
dictionary work it has generally been, and, if the student have any love for 
poetry, must interest him in his task, and give him a taste for general 
literature. We must say, however, that we are not reconciled to 
the new spelling, nor to the manner of printing poetry without the capitals 
at the beginning of each lire. 

The selections from Milton are one of a series of “ English School-clas- 
sics.” There is a life of Milton, with L’Allegro, I] Penseroso and Lycidas 
given entire with excellent notes, on the same principle with those to the 
Virgil. This attempt to introduce as part of the school studies the best 
classics of our language, is worthy of all commendation. We heartily 
recommend this series to our teachers, especially for young ladies. A 
cheap edition ought to command a large sale. 





Po 
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Popucak Astronomy. By Simon Newcomb, LL.D., Professor, U. S. 
Observatory. With One Hundred and Twelve Engravings, and Five 
Maps of the Stars. New York: Haregsr & Broruers. 1878. pp. 
563. 

In these scientific days it is essential that all professional men, but 
especially clergymen, should have some correct knowledge of the different 
sciences. Few, however, have the time or mathematical knowledge to 
enter deeply into such studies, hence they should be thankful for every 
attempt of scientific men to present these subjects in a readable, yet suf- 
ficiently full and accurate form. 

This “ Popular Astronomy ” is just sucha book as is needed. We 
cannot express its design better than by quoting from the preface. ‘ Its 
main object is to present the general reading public with a condensed view 
of the history, methods and results of astronomical research, couched in 
such language as to be intelligible without mathematical study. ’ 

The work is divided into four parts :-— 

Part I, The system of the world historically developed: giving in 
three chapters, the Ancient Astronomy, or the apparent motions of the 
Heavenly bodies ; Copernican System, or the true motion; and the laws 
of Gravitation, 

Part II, Practical Astronomy, with a description of the Telescope and 
other instruments, and the manner of using them. In this the account of 
the Spectroscope is specially interesting. 

Part III. The Solar System, with a special chapter devoted to the 
latest investigations on ‘‘ the Constitution of the Sun.” 

Part IV. The Stellar Universe, with very interesting chapters on “The 
Structure of the Universe,” and ‘‘ The Cosmogony.” 

What we particularly lise in this book is the absence of all mere specu- 
lation, and the honesty with which the Author sets forth the limits of dis- 
covery, distinguishing clearly between knowledge and conjecture. Thongh 
thereby some old and pleasant theories we have held, derived from such 
unscientific books as “ Dick’s Siderial Heavens ” may be overthrown, yet 
the lesson taught of humility in regard to scientific discoveries more than 
compensates for the loss of mere speculative theories. While we cannot 
but be proud of the industry and intellect which have enabled men to 
measure the heavenly bodies, and with such inadequate means to attain 
snch results, yet we are also humbled when we learn how little after all is 
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certainly known of the Universe, and the words spoken long ago by the 


Creator come to us with new force :— 


Where wast thou when | laid the foundation of the earth ? 
Declare if thou hast understanding 

Knowest thou the ordinances of ieaven ? 

Canst thou set the dominion thereof in the earth ? 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LirE AND Sermons oF Doctor JOHN TAULER. 


Boston : Ronerts Broturrs, 1878. pp. 155. 50 ets. 


This is another of the excellent “ Wisdom Series,” and is worthy of a 
place among those already published. It is an abridgement from a work 
by Susanna Winkworth, the well-known Translator of Theologia Ger- 
mania, 

Dr. John Tauler was born at Strasburg, in the year 1290. He was a 
cotemporary of Dante, Chaucer and Wickliffe. He belonged to the order 
of Dominican Monks, and was celebrated as a preacher ; remaining faith- 
ful to his duties, even when Germany was placed under an Interdict dur- 
ing the struggles between the Emperor and the Pope. His writings show 
that he was strongly tinctured with the mysticism which was the reaction 
from the formalistic piety of the times. 

The extracts from his sermons will be found profitable reading. 


Artist-Biograruies. Boston: Hoveuton, Oseoop & Company. 50e. 
each. 

We have so far received six volumes of this series, Titian, Murillo, 
Raphael, Claude, Direr and Rembrandt and have read them all with 
great interest and instruction. A love of art is rapidly spreading in this 
country, and no person can claim to be educated without some knowledge 
of the leading masters and their works. Yet this information has not 
hitherto been very easily obtained. Few persons have access to the larger 
lives of the painters, or have time to read them. We therefore are indebted 
to the publishers, and especially to the editor, Mr. M. F. Sweetser, for 
these biographies, which give all that most readers desire to know about 
the artists and their paintings We think he has fully carried out the 
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promise of the -‘ Publishers’ Announcement,” these books certainly “ pos- 
sess the qualities of reliability, compactness and cheapness.” ‘T’o each volume 
is appended a list of the principal works of the artist and where they may 
now be found, thus adding greatly to its value. 

We look forward with interest for the rest of the series, especially those 
which will give us the English and our own American Artists. 


Turk Briprk or tHe Rue. Two Hundred Miles in a Mosel Row-boat. 
George E. Waring, Jr. Boston: James R. Oscoop & Co. 1878. 
pp. 312. 

This prettily illustrated book is an account of a boat voyage by the Author 
and ‘his wife down the beautiful Mosel, from the town of Metz to its junc- 
tion with the Rhine at Coblenz. They stopped along the route, at every place 
of note sufficiently long to obtain a very good idea of it, making short excur- 
sions to such points of interest as were easily accessible from the river. 
We confess in reading it to a strong feeling of envy. We can conceive of 


no more delightful way of spending a summer vacation than that of float- 


ing leisurely with a pleasant and sympathetic companion, amid charming 
fn] - . Db 


scenery, made doubly interesting by historic associations. It was perhaps 
almost inevitable, that such a book should smack somewhat of the guide- 
book, but there is really very little of this and no more than is necessary 
and instructive. 

There is a map and numerous engravings. ‘The last chapters give us 
the ‘Legends of the Mosel,” and an account of its old Roman Poet, 
Ausonius, and his poem. 

This will be found a pleasant book to take into the country. 


A. Sxetcn Book or tHe AMERICAN Episcopate. By the Rev. Herman 
Griswold Batterson, D. D. Puimape tenia: J. B. Lirpincorr & Co. 
Lonpon: 16 SoutHAMPTON StREET, CoveENT GARDEN. 1878. 


This is a work that the future historian of the Church in the United 
States will consult with satisfaction. Its accuracy and the fullness of 
detail that seems now almost too minute will hereafter be invaluable. So 
far as we have been able to discover it is trustworthy to a remarkable 
degree. Some persons would naturally suppose that the assertion of an 
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individual as to the date of certain circumstances in his own history would 
be most likely correct, where a difference of dates has somehow occurred. 
But in the case of the late Bishop of Ohio and one or two others it is 
found that such statements are not always to be relied upon. On page 
111 is this Note : 


Bishop McIlvaine in a letter to the Rev. G. M. Hills, D. D., Rector of St. Mary's 
Church, Burlington, N. J., which bears the date of April Ist, 1872, says: “I was 
ordained Deacon in St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, July 4th, 1820.” Bishop White, 
in his address to the Convention of the Diocese of Pennsylvania in May, A. D. 1821, 
says: “On the 8th day of June, (1820), I ordained C. Brinklé and Charles P. 
McIlvaine to the Holy Order of Deacons.” Bishop Burgess, in his “ List of Deacons, 
Ordained from A. D. 1785 to A. D. 1857,” says: “481, Charles Pettit McIlvaine, June 
18th, (1820), Bishop White.” 

This great discrepancy led to a careful investigation. A paper called the “Kpis- 
cop4l Magazine” was published in Philadelphia at that time, and the record there given 
is this: ‘“Ordinations. An ordination was held in St. Peter’s Church, Philadelphia, 
on Wednesday, the 28th day of June, by the Right Rev. Bishop White, when the 
Rey. Samuel C. Brincklé, Rector of St. David’s, Radnor, was admitted to the Holy 
Order of Priests, and Charles Mellvaine, of Burlington, New Jersey, to the Holy 
Order of Deacons.” i 

Upon further examination it was found that Mr. Brincklé had been ordered 
Deacon by Bishop White on the 6th of May, A. D. 1818 At last a daughter of Mr. 
Brincklé found her father’s letters of orders, where the date of his Ordination to the 
Diaconate is given as May 6th, 1818, and to the Priesthood, June 28th, 1820. This 
is without doubt the true date. 

We have copied the whole of this statement not only because of the 
curious fact that of an occurrence in this century three persons should 
have given each a different date and neither of them right, but mainly 
to show the care that has been taken to get a small matter correct, which 
to our mind goes to prove that Dr. Batterson is the right man for such a 
work. The same particularity leads in one or two instances to the 
recording of incidents that may seem trivial, e. g. on p. 166. “Messrs. 
Stanford & Swords, of New York, published (A. D. 1849), in two volumes 
A Tale of and for England, entitled Hawkstone, of which Bishop 
Williams wrote the preface.” We can only add° that the typographical 


part of the work is to be commended equally with the editor’s share in the 
undertaking. It would be well that copies should be sent to the Lambeth 
Conference for presentation to some of the many libraries where such 


documents might be useful to prevent the mistakes sometimes made by 
English Churchmen in matters connected with the History of the Church 


in the United States of America. 
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Tue Curistian Ministry. By J. B. Lightfoot, D. D. Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. New Yorx : 
T. Wuirraker, 2 Brste House. 1878. pp. 147. 







It would be difficult to give a reason that to any other mind than his 
own would seem sufficient to justify the production of this work. It does 






not take account of the Church’s claim to Divine origin, of any direction 





‘ given by the Author of Christianity Himself, or of any enlightenment that 






may have been supposed to be conferred on the founders of the Christian 
Church by the Holy Spirit. We find it in the world 






as the Professor 









says: 






History seems to show decisively, that before the middle of the second century 


each Church or organized Christian community had its three orders of ministers—its 






bishops, its presbyters, and its deacons. On this point there cannot reasonably be two 






opinions. But at what time and under what circumstances this organization was 






matured, and to what extent our allegiance is due to it as an authoritative ordinance, 






are more difficult questions. 


The Professor at Cambridge thinks that it is reasonable to believe that 





the arrangement, plan, and system of the Church of Christ on earth as we 





find it to-day, and as he admits it was found in the very earliest times 






of its history, was a gradually unfolded scheme, mainly the result of neces” 






sities and requirements provided for as they arose, and of expedients well 






adapted to meet exigencies that the pregress and wants of such a com- 






munity would naturally produce. Having so very different an idea of the 





manner in which the “ Kingdom of Christ ” was founded, and established, 






we are not well qualified to give a just and impartial opinion on the work in 





- question. We freely admit that the author, in many cases, argues out and 






convinces himself that the system of the Christian Church in its essential 






details has its origin in times closcly follewing, if not contemporaneous 






with the Apostles. But the reading and research of men quite his equals 






having brought them to entirely unlike conclusions, we should greatly 






prefer to have some better foundation for our belief in an article of the 






Creed so important as * the Holy Catholic Church,” than the mere opin- 





ion of any individual however learned. 
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TurninG Ports or Eneiish Cuurcu History. By the Rev. Edward 
L. Cutts, B. A, New York: Port, Youna & Co. 1878. pp. 320. 
$1.25. 

We are constantly asked the questions: Did not Henry VIII found the 

Church of England? Where was your Church before the Reformation ? 


This book contains the best answers we know of to such questions. It is 
by the author and on the plan of that excellent work commended in a 
previous number of this Review, “Turning Points in General Church 
History.” The reader will find a sufficiently full account of the early 
establishment of the Christian Church, first among the Britons and then 
among the Saxons ; showing the independence of the Church from undue 
foreign influence. The constant struggle and protest of the English 
Church against the growing tyranny of Rome is clearly shown in the 
succeeding chapters, which tell of the Norman Kings. The gradual pre- 
paration in the Church itself for a reformation, which only culminated in 
the time of Henry and his successors, is also described. For it must 
ever be remembered that Henry did not begin the Reformation, he only 
made it possible. The remainder of the book gives an account of the 
Reformation and its results, as shown in the condition of the English 
Church at the present day. ‘There is an interesting chapter on Dissent ; 
and a valuable one of Religious Statistics, showing an encouraging condi- 
tion of the Church. The following “ Statistics of the EstaBLisHMent,” 
may be useful to some of our readers. 

The clerical staff of the Church of England consists of two archbishops, twenty- 
six bishops, tive suffragan bishops, thirty deans, seventy-one archdeacons, over 
13,000 beneficed clergymen and about 9,000 other clergymen, 

The very common notion that the Church derives part of her income from the 
pockets of the people in the shape of taxes or rates is without foundation. State aid 
is confined to education, which she receives in common with all the other denomina- 
tions, 

Every clergyman ought to have a copy of this book to lend among his 
pa.shioners. It not only gives a great deal of useful information about 
the Church, but it gives it, as such books seldom do, in a pleasant read- 


able manner. 


KERAMOS AND OTHER Poems. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Bos- 
ton: HovuGuton, Oseoop anp Company. 1878. pp. 148. $1.25. 


Everything that Longfellow writes is beautiful. The easy flow of 
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words, the melody of his rhythm are so musical that we are satisfied even 
if there be no original or deep thought expressed. Keramos gives a 





beautiful description of the lands where different potters’ ware is made, 





and of the ware itself; it isa graceful poem. We cannot, however, but 





feel in reading it that there is a want of connection between the songs of 





the Potter and what follows. ‘The melody and even the words” are not 






traced through the poem 





As bits of colored thread are caught 
And woven into nests of birds. 







It is presumption to criticise Longfellow but we must write as we think. 





Tue VALiLey or THE SHapow. Hight Sermons on the Doctrine of Future 





Punishment, hy Charles W. Hall, D. D. New Yorn: T. Wuirraker. 





1878. pp. 180 $1.00 






The prominence of Dr. Hall in the Church gives an importance to his 





published sermons beyond those of most parish ministers. That these 





sermons are eloquent, forcible and worth reading we need scarcely say. 





That all will agree with his conclusions cannot be expected. But they 





will make many persons pause and reconsider their previous vague ideas 





of Future Punishment. 
Dr. Hall's opinions as summed up by himself in the last sermon may 





be thus briefly stated. 1. He does “not believe the doctrine of hell is 





found in the Old Testament. 2. He believes in an intermediate state 





between death and the Judgment, in which “the souls of the saints are 


in joy and felicity,” and those of the bad ‘in misery and great distress.” 





But of what nature he is utterly “unable to comprehend or to reason 





about.” 3. He believes in the necessity and certainty of the Judgment ; 





‘the finality, the thoroughness and the sufficiency of the last things.” 





(Finality relatively to our present knowledge.) 4. He knows nothing 





about “ absolute eternity,” and does “not therefore believe in the eternal 





existence of evil.” About “restoration” or “annihilation” he “does not 





know enough to have an opinion.” 5. He believes “ practically and as a 





necessity in all that lies in the word Gehenna” as “the assertion of 





the one great law of the survival of the fittest, the dissolution of all evil 3 





aud abortion, the perishing of all failures and reprobates.” There seems 





a contradiction between these last two, which the author does not attempt 
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to reconcile. He explains the “eternal fire” and “the worm that dieth not 
as referring to the fire and the worm, not to the sinner exposed to them. 
One thing these writers on future punishment overlook, the ‘“perma- 
nence of character.” But we have not space to dwell on this. 
These sermons may not be equal to those of Farrar on the same sub- 
ject, in eloquence or beauty of imagery, but for force of argument and 


modesty of expression they are superior. 


Home Interiors. By E. C. Gardner, with I/lustrations. Bosron : 
James R. Osaoop & Co. 1878. pp. 268. 


Everybody who is fitting up a house ought to get this book for the 
sake of the valuable economical hints it contains how to beautify a home 
at the least expense. The illustrations are as good in shoving what is 
ugly as they are in showing what is in good taste. An important part of 
the ethics of life consists in making home attractive. As aiding in this 
it is in the province of the Cuurcu Review to recommend this book. 





Human Lire anp its Conpitrions. Sermons preached before the Univer- he 
sity of Oxford in 1876-1878, with three Ordination sermons, by R. W. 
Church, M. A., D. C. L., Dean of St. Paul's. Loxpon: Macmi.ian 
& Co. 1878. pp. 194. $1.50. 


Truthful, timely, earnest thoughts, expressed in vigorous, clear language. 
These Sermons deserve the careful reading not only of the clergy to 
whom three of them, Ordination sermons, were addressed, but also of the 
laity. No person can arise from the perusal of the four sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford without feeling stronger desires for gocd- 
ness stirred up in his mind. No clergyman can read the Ordination ser- 
mons without benefit. We should like to give extracts from both, but 
short ones would be unsatisfactory, and we have not space for long ones, 
The sermon on “The two-fold debt of the clergy,” in the advice it gives 
how the clergy are to treat the scientific questions of the day, is alone \4 
worth the price of the book. Buy it and judge for yourselves. 
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Puitocuristus: Memoirs oF A DiscipLe oF THE Lorp. Boston: 
Roperts Brotuers. 1878. pp. 412. $2.00. 


This book is another attempt to set forth the life of Christ, as it might 
have been written by one who had known Him in the flesh. Such books, 
in the contrast they present, are strong evidences of the authenticity of 
the Gospel narratives. 

In many respects this is one of the best of its kind. It is more vrar- 
semblable, more like, that is, what we might suppose such a learned Jew 
would have written. It avoids the error common to these books of 
making the pretended author write as if he knew all that we know, and 
felt about itas we feel. The doubting, anxious state of mind of the Israelite 
of that day; and the little relief he finds from the philosophic systems, 
are well presented. But the book is heavy, there is too much of the 
speculative to interest the general reader. Also there is an ignoring or an 
explaining away of some of the greater miracles, which is the more to be 
wondered at because the writer fully acknowledges at last the Divinity of 
the Christ. We are still less satisfied with the account given of the Res- 
urrection and Ascension which describes them as though they were visions, 
conflicting thus with the clear Gospel history. Of course it is not to be 
imputed as an error that the writer takes no notice of the fourth Gospel, 
for that was not written at the time his story is supposed to have been 
composed in London. In spite of these faults we recommend the book to 
those who desire to know how a convert from the Pharisees of the time 


may have felt. 


THe Witness or Curistianity To Man. By F. D. Huntington, 
S. T. D., Bishop of Central New York. Tur Bonten Lectrurss, 
1878. New York: Tuomas Wuirtaker, 1878. pp. 127. 75e. 
We are glad to see something at last established in this country similar 

to the “Bampton” and other Lectureships in England; and hope that 

the Trustees of the Joun Bou en Funp, will always make as judicious a 

choice of a Lecturer as they have done this year. There are four lectures : 

“Christ among Men ;” “Christ disclosed to Men ;” “Christ in the pres- 

ence of Doubt;” “Christ guiding Man’s actions.” The subjects 

explain the purpose of the series, viz.: to show how fully the 
personal Christ meets the wants of men. The last lecture is especially 


fitted for the times. 
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wt . 
Asprrations or tHe Worup. A Chain of ‘Opals, collected with an 

Introduction. By L. Maria Child.” Boston: ' Roserts Broruers, 

1878. pp. 276. $1.25. aes 

There is a strong tendency at. present, towards eclecticism, towards 
framing a new religious system out of the old ‘ones, what our author 
calls ‘‘The Eclectic Church of the Future.” And, in doing this, the old 
are regarded as very much ona par. Buddhism, Confucianism, Christi- 
anity, Mohammedanism, etc., all are to be laid under contribution as 
almost equally authentic. This appears to be the spirit in which this 
book has been compiled, if we may judge from the long Preface. There- 
fore we find in it, on the same pages, as of equal authority, quotations 
from Moses, Manu, Buddha, O. B. Frothingham, Paul, Mohammed, 
Voltaire, Jesus Christ, etc. 

Now we do not deny that these quotations may all be good, that one 
may find excellent moral precepts in all these authors quoted. But what 
we complain of in this book is the injustice done the Christian religion, in 
ignoring that which gives it its chief claim upon men, viz.: its Divine 
power to change the world, by the self-sacrifice of its Founder. As 
Bishop Huntington has well said in the last Bohlen Lecture: “ It was not 
chiefly what He said that redeemed our race, it was what He did.” “It 
is the ‘labor of His dying love,’ the mediatorial work, that creates the 
Kingdom, and saves the world, and fills the heart of man.” This “ Chain 
of Opals” in omitting all mention of this, neglects the choicest gem. 
This is the great and serious fault of the collection. 


Tue Narrow Way. A Manual of Devotion for the Young. New 


York: Porv, Youne & Co. 


This little book may be used to great advantage in preparation for 
Confirmation and Holy Communion, and by older persons, as well as those 


for whom it is especially intended. We sincerely commend it as_prac- 


tical, useful and sound. 





T. Wuirraker, New York, has sent us THe Hanp-Book or Mount 
Desert, with an account of the best way of getting there, and what to 


do and see when there, Those who are considering where to spend their 


summer vacation will find this useful. 








